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Ludwig in front of paper pulp mill, Jari 


Growing Trees on Money 


“ 


always wanted to plant trees 
like rows of corn,”’ 
multibillionaire Daniel K. 
Ludwig told a magazine writer 
in 1980 during one of the very few media 
interviews he ever gave. 

Ludwig at the time was considered the 
richest man on Earth, and had been since 
Howard Hughes’ and J. Paul Getty’s 
deaths in 1976. He had made the great 
bulk of his fortune in oil transportation, 
being, along with ‘“‘Golden Greeks’’ 
Aristotle Onassis and Stavros Niarchos, 
one of the Big Three private independent 
tanker owner/operators in the global 
market. 

But during his years as a shipper, D.K. 


had branched out into other types of bulk 
cargo as a hedge against slow periods in 
oil hauling. Among these cargoes were 
vast quantities of timber and pulp paper 
from a project he had founded and devel- 
oped during the 1960s on the Jari River, 
a tributary of the Amazon, in northern 
Brazil. 

Ludwig had first conceived the notion 


Ludwig was considered the 
richest man on earth 


By Jerry A. Shields, Ph.D 


All photos: Loren McIntyre 


of establishing tree farms to replace the 
native rain forest during the mid-1950s 
when he was making regular trips to 
Venezuela to watch his bulldozer crews 
push down miles of native forest to make 
space for cattle pasture. D.K. hated to see 
anything wasted if he could find a way 
to make money from it, but timber and 
paper pulp were plentiful then, and prices 
low. It wasn’t worth cutting or pulping 
these trees and hauling them elsewhere 
for the prices he’d getin the U.S., Europe 
or Japan. 

But in another 20 or 30 years, D.K. 
reasoned, these rain forests and other 
woods elsewhere would probably be all 
or mostly gone -- cut down and marketed 
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to supply human needs and wants. Why 
not cut them down now and establish 
stands of commercial timber instead? If 
he could get a jump on the market, he 
stood to cash in decades later when the 
world was begging for wood. 
t was another bold scheme to add 
to his already fabulous riches, 
and it would take major planning 
and vigorous execution. But the 
two main elements he needed to 
locate were, first, a commercially-desir- 
able tree which could be grown to matu- 
rity and harvested within a few years, 
and, second, a tract of several million 
acres on or near the Equator for putting 
in place what would become the world’s 
largest tree farm. 

In the early 1960s, D.K. assembled a 
number of botanists, foresters, and other 
scientists knowledgeable about silvicul- 
ture (some of them already working for 
him on projects he had started in Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia) and sent 
them out searching for the perfect tree. 
Soon one of the scouts, a chemical engi- 
neer named Everett Wynkoop, sent back 
exciting news: he believed he’d found 
just what his employer was looking for. 

Wynkoop’s candidate was a decidu- 
ous species named Gmelina arborea 
(pronounced meh-LEEN-ah -- the g is 
silent and sometimes dropped from the 
spelling -- ar-BORE-ee-ah). The engi- 
neer had located it in Nigeria, where he 
was doing some mining surveys for 
Ludwig. He had learned about it almost 
by accident; the Nigerians were using 
strong, hard Gmelina posts as props in 
the mines. He did some research and 
found that the British Colonial Office 
had imported the tree for mine posts from 
Burma and India around the turn of the 
century and had been growing it in Af- 
rica ever since, But besides its strength 
and durability, its most notable feature 
was its rapid growth rate. Under ideal 
conditions, Gmelina was capable of shoot- 
ing upward at the incredible rate of a foot 
a month! Planted as a seedling, it could 
be ready to harvest for pulpwood in six 
years, for lumber in ten. Almost as im- 
portant, there was virtually no waste; 
every part of the tree could be used for 
pulp, and most parts for other wood 
products. 


Reading Wynkoop’s report, Ludwig 
was impressed enough to fly the engineer 
back to New York immediately to con- 
firm in person what the tree could do. 
Hearing this phlegmatic Dutch scientist 
state flatly that the tree would grow phe- 
nomenally in tropical climates anywhere 
near the Equator excited the tycoon in a 
way few things ever had. Imagine mil- 
lions of acres of hardwood forest capable 
of being harvested and replanted every 
six to ten years! Think of the tonnage this 
would produce! If the market went as 
Ludwig predicted, he could make nearly 
halfa billion dollars a year out of forestry 
alone. Oil had long been know as ‘‘black 
gold.’’ The Gmelina tree, if he could get 
a head start in growing it, might become 
““green platinum’’ for D.K. inadecade or 
so. 


Imagine millions of acres 
of hardwood forest 
capable of being 
harvested and replanted 
every six to ten years 


Ludwig flew Wynkoop straight back 
to Africa to start combing Nigeria and 
neighboring countries for Gmelina seeds. 
(An attempt to locate seed-bearing speci- 
mens in the tree’s native Burma and 
India proved unsuccessful.) Before any 
large-scale commitment was made, 
Gmelinas would first have to be test- 
grown. D.K. wassoonsending his project 
managers in various Equatorial coun- 
tries small bags of Wynkoop’s seeds to 
see how Gmelinas would fare in the soils 
of different areas. With the bags went 
careful instructions on how to plant the 
seeds and care for the seedlings and, 
above all, how to keep accurate growth 
records. By scanning his managers’ re- 
ports, Ludwig would be able to determine 
which locales were best suited for large- 
scale production. 

In a few places, the Gmelinas didn’t 
do well at all. D.K.’s manager in Mexico, 


for example, reported that the seedlings 
were unable to establish an adequate root 
system in the country’s dry, hard-baked 
soils. But in Costa Rica, Panama, Hon- 
duras, and Venezuela the news was enor- 
mously encouraging: the seedlings were 
adapting to New World soils and grow- 
ing like weeds, except that they were 
taller and larger. 

Word of what Ludwig was doing 
soon leaked out, and some timber com- 
pany executives, curious, came down to 
have a look at this miracle tree. Most, 
after looking, remained skeptical. In the 
eyes of lumbermen accustomed to the 
straight, soaring trunks of commercially 
grown conifers, Gmelina was an 
unimpressive prospect. It tended to grow 
somewhat crookedly and to branch close 
to the ground, both of which character- 
istics made it unsuitable for the produc- 
tion of long, straight, knot-free lumber. 

After seeing this for themselves, the 
timber executives went away shaking 
their heads, convinced that D.K. had 
misplaced a few of his marbles in gam- 
bling on such an ugly tree. The billion- 
aire was undeterred. He’d gotten richer 
than any of his doubters by flying in the 
face ofconventional wisdom and accom- 
plishing what lesser men deemed impos- 
sible or too risky. Confirmed in his faith 
by his own foresters (who naturally were 
telling him what they knew he wanted to 
hear), Ludwig went on singing the 
praises of Gmelina as the ultimate an- 
swer to future shortages of lumber and 
pulpwood. 

“It’s all he ever talked about,’’ re- 
membered one papercompany president 
who knew him during this period. ‘‘He 
thought Gmelina could do anything. He 
was the only one in the industry who 
did.”” 

aving convinced himself 

that he had found the tree, 

D.K. now set about find- 

ing a country where he 

could grow it in great 
numbers. His criteria were few but spe- 
cific: 

1. A large tract -- several million 
acres of cheap, undeveloped land on or 
near the Equator. 

2. Access toa deep-water port (which 
he would dredge deeper if necessary). 
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3. A country dominated by a friendly 
authoritarian government that would give 
him favorable tax breaks and other finan- 
cial incentives, suppress any social un- 
rest, and keep its nose out of his business. 

What he wanted politically, in other 
words, was what he had already acquired 
in several other places: empire status. 
Government help when he needed it, a 
policy ofnoninterference when he didn’t. 
The autonomy ofa feudal baron who was 
free to create his own country and make 
and enforce his own laws. Toa degree, he 
had achieved this in Japan, much more so 
in Panama, Venezuela, Grand Bahama, 
Nicaragua, Mexico, Costa Rica, Hondu- 
ras, the Caymans, Nigeria, and other 
areas into which his empire had spread. 
Acquiring such status was not difficult. If 
you had enough money, everything else 
was negotiable. And Ludwig had enough 
money. 


If you had 
enough money, 
everything else was 
negotiable. And Ludwig 
had enough money. 


By the spring of 1964, D.K. had con- 
sidered a number of countries for his 
giant Gmelina plantation -- Venezuela, 
Suriname, Brazil, Nigeria -- and had 
almost decided on the last when two 
things happened to change his mind: an 
uprising by Biafran separatists in 
Nigeria’s southeast, and the overthrow 
of Goulart in Brazil. 

A few years earlier, in the late 1950s 
or early 1960s, Ludwig had apparently 
been considering buying land along the 
Jari River, an Amazon tributary, in north- 
ern Brazil. The tract was being offered by 
an American land speculator in the 
Amazonnamed Robin McGlown. Castelo 
Branco, in fact, while still a colonel, had 
been sent into the region to investigate a 
rumor that a rich norteamericano named 
Ludwig was putting out feelers on a large 
area of jungle formerly owned by a noto- 


rious Amazon land baron, Colonel José 
Julio de Andrade. Soon after, however, 
Goulart had come to power, and D.K.., 
put off by Brazil’s swing to the left, had 
abandoned the notion of going there. 
Now, in 1964, with Castelo Branco’s 
right-wing military regime in power, 
Brazil was once morea viable possibility, 
particularly because of the unsettled con- 
dition of Nigeria, and Ludwig was recep- 
tive to whatever Roberto Campos, Brazil’s 
new Minister of Planning, was ready to 
offer. Before he committed himself, 
though, D.K. intended to negotiate the 
best deal he could get. He was in no great 
hurry. He still wanted to test Gmelina 
growth two or three more years before 
moving to large-scale planting. 
Whatkind of tax advantages and other 
favors, D.K. asked Campos, was Brazil 
willing to grant if he came to the Ama- 
zon? Campos’s answers were encourag- 
ing, but for any definite commitment, he 
said, Ludwig should talk to Castelo 
Branco in person. The planning minis- 
ter, though, left no doubt that a satisfac- 
tory arrangement could be worked out. 
The aims of the Castelo Branco gov- 
ernment were in essence to turn one of 
the world’s largest areas of undeveloped 
land into a producing region that would 
supply the Western industrial nations 
with food, metals, wood, and other raw 
materials. It was also understood that 
such production must be carried out on 


a large scale by multinational operators 
who could, supposedly, function more 
efficiently and profitably than small, in- 
dependent farmers, ranchersand miners. 
udwig was an important in- 

gredient in this plan. As 
owner-operator of a number 

of private companies, he was 

not answerable to stockhold- 

ers and could take on risky ventures that 
public companies shied away from. Yet 
he was rich enough to run such ventures 
on the largest of scales, which gave him 
an advantage over smaller private com- 
panies. If he succeeded in the Amazon 
where previous entrepreneurs had failed, 
his achievement would demonstrate to 
more cautious companies that it could be 
done, and they would be less hesitant 
about investing in the region themselves. 
Certain obstacles, however, still stood 

in the way of widespread development. 
One - the so-called ‘‘ Amazon Factor’’ - 
was the long-held belief, substantiated by 
numerous failures, that money put into 
the region never comes out again. An- 
other was the Amazon’s indigenous hu- 
man population, which, sparse as it was, 
still had to be dealt with. These Amazon 
dwellers were mostly of three types. There 
were European immigrants who, having 
failed in their own countries, had come to 
the wilderness to make a fresh start in 


Map of Brazil with detail of Jari 
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farming, ranching, mining, trading, or 
preying on the other inhabitants. There 
were the poor Brazilians, usually of mixed 
blood, who subsisted as squatters and 
laborers on the fringe of the jungle. And 
there were the native Indians, many of 
whom were very primitive and had little 
contact with civilization but who never- 
theless were recognized by the govern- 
ment, in theory if not always in practice, 
as having certain tribal land rights. 

No one is sure exactly how much land 
Ludwig bought in Brazil. Because of 
varying figures and conflicting claims, 
the picture is hopelessly confused. At the 
time, it was generally accepted that he 
had purchased between 3.5 and 4 million 
acres, lying on both sides of the Jari River 
north of the Amazon. By far the larger 
portion lay to the west in Para state, with 
the smaller part in Amapa Territory (the 
Jari being the dividing line between Para 
and Amapa in that region). The Paru 
River provided a natural boundary in the 
southwest, and the Amazon along the 
southern edge, although Ludwig’s terri- 
tory included some islands in the larger 


stream, including a big one, Comandari. 
In the north and east, boundaries were 
artificially drawn. 

Overall, Ludwig’s tract was said to be 
comparable in size to Connecticut. It was 
a lot of land for one man to own. ‘‘The 
project is so grandiose,’’ remarked one 
U.S. diplomat in Brazil, ‘“‘you would 
expect it only from a national govern- 
ment.”’ 


Ludwig’s tract was said 
to be comparable in size to 
Connecticut. 


Some observers who were following 
the purchase speculated that this time 
even D.K. might be biting off more than 
he could comfortably chew. But Campos, 
who had been instrumental in setting up 
the deal, had supreme confidence in the 


billionaire. ‘‘Ludwig,’’ he said, “‘is ac- 
customed to investing in lunatic ven- 
tures, and just as accustomed to having 
them pay off. Ludwig has always been 
fifteen years ahead of the general run of 
mankind.”’ 

One probable reason for Campos’s 
optimism is that he knew how little D.K. 
had paid for the land: $3 million by most 
accounts (although some sources give 
the figure of $10 million), or less than a 
dollar an acre. 

From whom had he purchased it? 
Again, different sources give different 
sellers. It is generally agreed that much 
of it was bought from, and with, a Euro- 
pean-owned Brazilian company, Jari 
Comércio e Navigacao, Ltda., trading in 
rubber, cattle, Brazil nuts, and other 
locally produced commodities. The firm 
had apparently acquired the vast hold- 
ings of the ruthless Colonel Julio around 
1947, and, by buying the company, 
Ludwig was buying the land as well. 
After changing the corporation’s name 


Aerial view of Jari 
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to Jari Florestal e Agropecuaria, Ltda., 
D.K. set it up as his chief business entity 
(he would soon have at least eighteen 
others) in Brazil. 


Ludwig’s crews were 
destroying a biologists’ 
paradise 


Evidence indicates, however, that the 
Jari land purchases were actually a com- 
plicated undertaking. Drs. Philip 
Fearnside and Judy Rankin, ecologists 
who have done considerable work at Jari, 
reported in 1980 that ‘‘the estate is cov- 
ered by 170 land titles of various types, 
acquired from 52 different sellers.”’ 

In 1967, with all the groundwork laid. 
Ludwig started his giant project rolling. 
He shipped 18 tractors down to begin 
clearing land.He also set up accounts in 
a Belém (a large city at the mouth of the 
Amazon) bank, money that would pro- 
vide an initial $600,000 a month in oper- 
ating capital for the enterprise. He had 
hired an engineer-explorer-adventurer 
named Rodolfo Dourado to lead a work 
crew into the interior and begin the job of 
leveling the jungle to make way for the 
Gmelina seedlings. 

Leaving Belém, Dourado and his boat- 
load of men and machines sailed up the 
Amazon some 250 miles to the mouth of 
the Jari, turned northwest, and pushed on 
up that twisting river another 80 miles to 
a spot, near the center of the estate, that 
had been selected as headquarters for the 
forestry operation. There the tractors and 
workers were unloaded, to start the task 
of clearing an initial 250,000 acres for 
the planting of Gmelinas. 

One of the first tasks was to saw up 
some of the trees to build rude houses for 
themselves, buildings that would be the 
beginning of the town of Monte Dourado, 
named for the expedition’s leader. Then 
the job of leveling the primeval rain 
forest could start in earnest. Enormous 
Caterpillar ‘‘jungle crushers,’’ each cost- 
ing a quarter of a million dollars and 


weighing many tons, rumbled over the 
soft earth, uprooting trees two hundred 
feet tall as ifthey were nothing. The men 
had no idea what they were destroying. A 
few months earlier, Wynkoop and an- 
other scientist, the plant pathologist Juan 
Ferrer from D.K.'s Panamanian planta- 
tion, had made a quick tour of the prop- 
erty on foot, by mule, and canoe, taking 
a few soil samples and noting that some 
species of trees might make good build- 
ing material. But there had been no sys- 
tematic survey of the life forms at Jari. 
Except for a few used in construction, 
nearly all the downed trees were pushed 
into piles and burned. 

The Amazon rain forest Ludwig’s 
crews were destroying was a biologists’ 
paradise -- one of the world’s last great 
gene pools, with over a million different 
species of life. More than fifty thousand 
types of higher plants inhabited the re- 
gion, besides countless kinds of mam- 
mals, birds, insects, fish, amphibians, 
reptiles, and numerous forms of lower 
plant life. The species at Jari were parts 
ofa staggeringly complex ecosystem that 
had taken half a billion years to evolve 
and the survival of each type was inextri- 
cably bound up with the whole, The 
beings that lived here were themselves 
creations of one another in a unique 
environment representing countless epi- 
sodes of interaction, adaptation, special- 
ization. 


“*This is the most 
stupid project in Brazil. . . 
up to now”’ 


Ludwig had looked at this and seen 
only disorder. The idea of a jungle of- 
fended his engineer mind. It was untidy 
-- all those trees, vines, and underbrush 
sprawling haphazardly over the land- 
scape. He wanted it neat -- trees standing 
in straight rows like soldiers, waiting to 
be cut and shipped to market. 

He had a passion for straight lines, 
and he was compulsive about getting rid 


ofevery extraneous element. Pareit down. 
Chop off the fat. Do away with nonessen- 
tials. He had done that with ship design 
and with his personal life. He had a knack 
for locating the fine line between func- 
tion and economy. This was his genius. It 
would also be his downfall. 

What he completely failed to compre- 
hend is that nature has its own economy 
-- one that stresses proliferation, not re- 
duction. If there is a niche available, 
nature will fill it with life. The answer to 
waste is to let something live on it. What 
Ludwig was looking at in the Jari jungle 
was not disorder but an incredibly com- 
plex system of interdependent life forms. 
Failing to appreciate that, he destroyed 
the very elements that might have made 
Jari a success. In his zeal to bring human 
order into what he perceived as natural 
chaos - to show nature how it should be 
done - he ruined his own dream and 
hundreds of thousands of acres of pro- 
ductive rain forest along with it. 

he troubles started early. Af- 

ter spending two years clear- 

ing jungle, in 1969 Ludwig’s 

staff planted the first Gmelina 

seedlings. It didn’t take them 
long to realize that the gargantuan ma- 
chines D.K. had sent down to level the 
forest had also packed the soft, thin soil 
so tightly that the seedlings could not 
force root systems through it. And after a 
rain, the ground over which the jungle 
crushers had moved dried as hard as 
brick. Also, the blades the Caterpillars 
were using to take down the trees and 
push them into piles were skimming off 
what little topsoil there was. 

Ludwig’s experts had made a mon- 
strous mistake about the soil of the Ama- 
zon. They had assumed that, because the 
jungle vegetation was so lush, the soil 
must be exceptionally rich. Not so. They 
hadn’t understood that, over all those 
millions of years of evolution, the plants 
which had survived had done so by devel- 
oping the ability to extract almost every 
available nutrient from the arth. Conse- 
quently, most of the minerals and organ- 
ics the plants needed in order to live and 
grow were to be found not so much in the 
soil as in the other plants. As soon as a 
plant died, its system, in this hot, wet, 
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tropical climate, was almost immedi- 
ately broken down and its nutrients ab- 
sorbed by other plants. In this way, the 
jungle had become adapted to living, as 
it were, on itself, storing in its own 
diversity of plant forms the ingredients to 
nourish new life. By leveling and de- 
stroying this complex ecosystem, Ludwig 
was impoverishing the land for his own 
trees. 

One leading Brazilian agronomist, 
speaking only on the condition that his 
name not be used, remarked at the time 
that to try farming the Amazon “‘is to 
create a desert. The government does not 
allow anyone to say the soil is no good for 
farming, but it is no good. This is the 
most stupid project in Brazil . . . up to 
now. 


Four million Gmelina 
seedlings... were 
washed out of the ground 


Another factor Ludwig and his scien- 
tists had failed to anticipate was flood- 
ing. In 1970, a wet year even for 
Amazonia, heavy rains caused the river 
to rise several feet over its banks. Four 
million Gmelina seedlings -- nearly all 
that had been put in so far -- were washed 
out of the ground. The waters took so 
long to subside that new planting had to 
be postponed for several weeks. 

But D.K. was not one to give up easily. 
Once the ground dried he ordered his 
foresters to redouble their efforts to get 
new seedlings planted. And he sent down 
a ship to load up the massive jungle 
crushers and take them elsewhere. Fi- 
nally convinced the machines didn’t 
work, he now relied on manpower. He 
hired dozens of gatos (literally, ‘‘cats’’) 
-- rough Amazon adventurers who would 
do almost anything for money -- as sub- 
contractors, and sent them into the slums 
of Belém and other coastal cities, round- 
ing up gangs of laborers to be brought to 
Jari, where they would be taught to prac- 
tice the ‘‘slash-and-burn’’ method of 


clearing jungle that had been utilized in 
the Amazon, even by primitive Indian 
tribes, for hundreds of years. Crude as 
this was, itwas much less damaging than 
the Caterpillars. In cutting down trees 
with axes and crosscut saws (the more 
mechanically adept were trained to use 
chain saws), the human workers did not 
appreciably damage or pack the soil. 
Moreover, when the brush was burned, 
the laborers could collect the ashes and 
spread them over the thin soil as fertil- 
izer. 

This helped, but there were other soil 
problems. In 1972, during oneofLudwig’s 
monthly trips to the tree farm, Chief 
Forester Clayton Posey pointed one of 
them out. Running through the planta- 
tion in an east-west direction, he said, 
was a geological fault, something the soil 
scientists had failed to notice. South of 
this line, the soil was primarily arena- 
ceous (sandy). Gmelinas needed argilla- 
ceous (clayey) soil, such as that found 
north of the fault line. Posey suggested 
pulling out the Gmelinas already planted 
in the southern tracts and replacing them 
with Caribbean pines, much better 
adapted to growing in sand. Ludwig took 
the suggestion as an insult tothe Gmelina 
-- his tree. ‘‘ Anybody can grow pines any 
time,”’ he sneered. 

Posey knew D.K. too well to try argu- 
ing with him. The headstrong billionaire 
would fire a man for the slightest offense. 
Instead, after Ludwig had gone, the for- 
ester took it on himself to plant a small 
patch of pines in one of the southern 
tracts beside a stand of puny Gmelinas. 
The following year, whenD.K. wasdown 
on another inspection tour, Posey just 
happened to take him out to the spot so 
that he could judge for himself. The 
evidence was too strong to be denied. The 
pines were healthy and putting out new 
growth; the Gmelinas were as scrawny as 
before 

Without pushing it, Posey had made 
his point. Ludwig gave him permission 
to yank out the Gmelinas in the southern 
tracts -- about a third of the plantation - 
- and plant pine seedlings instead. Under 
ideal conditions the pines would take 
about sixteen years to mature -- two to 
three times as long as Gmelinas. But at 
least they would grow in sandy soil. 


Growing trees was not the only busi- 
ness at Jari, although it was the largest. 
To the south, along the north bank of the 
Amazon at a place called Jarilandia, 
D.K. was striving toward another mile- 
stone: the world’s largest rice paddy. 


The headstrong billionaire 
would fire a man for the 
slightest offense. 


The land here was too wet for tree 
farming. Land in the Amazon is often 
classified into two types: ferra firme 
(higher, drier ground) and vdrzea (flood- 
plain). Ludwig’s Gmelinas (and, more 
recently, pines) were being planted in 
terra firme, but the only sorts of trees that 
would grow in the varzea were certain 
native species which, like the bald cy- 
press, are capable of putting out ““knees”’ 
for support in times of flooding. How- 
ever, thought D.K., the area ought to be 
excellent for growing rice. 

Several years earlier, as part of a 
global effort to increase food production, 
the Rockefeller and Ford foundations 
had set up, in the Philippines, the Inter- 
national Rice Research Institute. The 
IRRI’s purpose was to develop high- 
yield, disease-resistant strains of rice that 
could be grown ina variety of warm, wet 
environments around the world. 

udwig’s Amazon rice plan- 

tation wasa direct offshoot of 

the IRRI experiments -- an 

attempt to find out whether 

rice could be raised cheaply 
and abundantly in the Amazon flood- 
plains. It was also -- as the tree plantation 
had been in the beginning -- an effort to 
learn whether most of the work could be 
handled by machines rather than human 
labor. 

Nearly all the phases of rice growing 
were to be done by airplane. First, large 
dikes were constructed along the 
riverbank so that the water could be kept 
at a constant level of four inches. Then 
small planes from two nearby airfields 
built by Ludwig’s crews would fly over, 
dropping seed, fertilizer, herbicides, and 
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insecticides at the proper time during the 
operation. Only the harvesting was to be 
done by land-based combines, and the 
only manpower involved, except the pi- 
lots and combine operators, was that of 
the laborers who stood in the ankle-deep 
water and, using flags, guided the planes 
on their runs over the paddy. (At first 
these workers -- mostly uneducated mes- 
tizos -- ignored the scientists’ warnings 
that protective clothing should be worn 
when the planes were spraying pesti- 
cides. Finally one scientist hit on the idea 
of telling these machismo-conscious 
Amazonians that they would lose their 
manhood if they didn’t protect them- 
selves from the spray.The warning 
worked.) 

As with the tree plantation, the rice 
project got off to a shaky start. Ludwig’s 
overseers -- most of them rice farmers 
from Louisiana and Georgia -- were de- 
pending too heavily on chemicals. Dur- 
ing the heaviest insect season, the planes 
were making as many as two hundred 
flights a day, spraying toxic pesticides. 
Though this was having a devastating 
effect on local bird and fish populations, 
the bugs were rapidly becoming immune; 
consequently, larger and larger doses 
were being applied. 

This soon became too expensive. Spray 
levels were reduced and supplemented 
with light traps that attracted and incin- 
erated the rice moths before they could 
lay their eggs. This worked better and 
was considerably cheaper, not to men- 
tion less environmentally destructive. 

Another problem was more puzzling. 
Despite following all recommended pro- 
cedures, D.K.’s rice growers were not 
producing anywhere near the expected 
yields. Unable to determine why, they 
called for help. Scientists from the IRRI 
flew over from the Philippines to conduct 
extensive tests. Finally they located the 
trouble: the Amazon soil was seriously 
deficient in sulfur. Once this was cor- 
rected with applications of ammonium 
sulfate, yields rose by 250 percent. 

Encouraged by these figures, Ludwig 
decided that the time was right to expand 
the operation. After hiring Taiwan-born 
Dr. Chie Huang Wang, an IRRI special- 
ist, as supervisor, he moved the rice 


project a few miles upstream to Sado 
Raimundo and began planting what was 
intended to be a 30,000-acre, 100,000- 
ton-per-year plantation by 1980. Some of 
this rice would be kept for use in Brazil; 
most of it was to be shipped abroad, 
mainly to Europe. 

Another agricultural experiment go- 
ing on near the rice project was the 
raising ofcattle. Forsome years D.K. had 
been raising cattle at his ranch in Ven- 
ezuela, mostly humpbacked varieties bred 
of stock brought from India. He found 
these types better suited to wet climates 
than other breeds. (On the drier plains of 
his Australian properties he was raising 
Herefords.) He was also experimenting 
with domesticated water buffalo, which 
he found quite adaptable to Amazon 
conditions. On the island of Comandari 
he established a herd that soon com- 
prised over six thousand buffalo. On the 
mainland, near Sao Raimundo, he was 
running another herd of humpbacked 
cattle. Once the pine forests were estab- 
lished at the tree plantation, he planned 
to have grass planted between the rows 
(but not between the Gmelinas) and pas- 
ture some of the cattle there to provide 
manure for fertilizer and help keep down 
the native vegetation, which was con- 
tinually trying to grow back amid his tidy 
forests. 


If the trend continued, 
the Amazon would look 
like the Sahara 


Cattle raising in the Amazon was 
already the subject of much controversy 
among ecologists, who were concerned 
that thousands of acres of tropical rain 
forest were being destroyed to make pas- 
turage where beefcould be grown cheaply. 
Land stripped ofits native vegetation and 
turned to pasture, they said, would soon 
lost its ability to sustain any form of plant 
life, even with massive doses of chemical 
fertilizers. If the trend continued, the 


Amazon would look like the Sahara in 
another few decades. 
udwig scoffed at such proph- 
ecies. He had no patience with 
those who claimed the 
region’s ecology was fragile. 
“*Hell’sbells,’’ he said scorn- 
fully, ‘‘I spend five million dollars a year 
just to whack down the wild growth that 
springs up among our planted trees.”’ 

Initially D.K. had started the cattle 
operation mainly as a means of feeding 
his Jari workers cheaply. He had planned 
to bring over a few hundred head from 
Venezuela, but the governmentthere had 
balked, saying it needed the meat Ludwig 
was exporting to improve its own trade 
balance. That is why he had imported 
zebu cattle from India (where he was also 
involved in iron-mining operations) and 
the water buffalo from Southeast Asia, 
and had set about building herds that, by 
1978, were expected to number fifty thou- 
sand animals, most of which he intended 
to slaughter and export to the United 
States and Europe. 

Ona smaller scale, Ludwig’s agrono- 
mists were also testing a variety of other 
crops and livestock at Jari, both to supply 
food for the workers and to prepare for a 
potential export market. Now that he was 
having to feed many more laborers than 
originally planned, D.K. was trying to 
cut costs where he could. Each month he 
was having to provide the project with a 
thousand head of cattle, seventy-five thou- 
sand chickens, seventy tons of frozen 
fish, plus large quantities of rice, veg- 
etables, fruits, and staples. The more he 
could grow onsite, the less he would have 
to ship. 

Chickens, soybeans, sugarcane, corn, 
squash, tomatoes, and melons were 
among the food crops being raised. Other 
crops were being tested for uses not re- 
lated to food, including castor beans, 
cacao trees, oil palms, and manioc. Only 
the manioc proved successful enough to 
continue; it was fermented into alcohol, 
which could be used as fuel on the projects. 

On the plus side of the ledger was the 
unexpected discovery, in the early seven- 
ties, of one of the world’s largest deposits 
of kaolin, the fine clay used in the manu- 
facture of ceramics, medicines, and as a 
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coating for certain high-grade paper to 
enable it to take color printing. This find 
on the Jari estate was a valuable one. 
Kaolin could be marketed for as much as 
$70 per ton, and the deposit was esti- 
mated at fifty million metrictons, prompt- 
ing one Jari official to comment that 
mining might recoup Ludwig’s entire 
investment in Brazil. 


“‘That’s how he does 
everything. It was 


hit or miss.”’ 


D.K. quickly set up a company, Santa 
Patricia Mining, Ltd. (like most of his 
other Brazilian companies, a subsidiary 
of Universe Tankships), and began strip- 
mining operations while constructing a 
$25 million factory on site, able to pro- 
cess 500 metric tons of kaolin per day. As 
soon as the plant was operating at full 
capacity, he expected to ship some 
220,000 tons of the refined mineral -- 


worth $15 million -- each year. 

By 1976, several government agen- 
cies were starting to wonder aloud at the 
tax breaks and other favors D.K. was 
getting. Members of the board of gover- 
nors of SUDAM (Superintendency for 
Development of the Amazon) questioned 
the wisdom of continuing such practices. 
*‘How,’’ asked one member, ‘‘can we 
justify tax exemptions for a company that 
doesn’t even have headquarters in 
Brazil?" 

Another, who was also governor of 
Amapa Territory, stated that Jari needed 
supervision by Brazilian officials to de- 
termine whether or not it was really of 
benefit to the country. “‘And I ask my- 
self,’’ he added, “‘whether the govern- 
ment can supervise an enterprise of this 
size.” 

D.K. didn’t need trouble with the 
Brazilian government; he was having 
difficulties enough at Jari without that. 
Many ofthe problems had to do with cash 
flow. For more thana decade Ludwig had 
been pouring money into the Amazon 
project with very little return. Only the 
mines were producing in- 
come. Thetree and rice plan- 
tations had not yet begun to 
pay their way. Much of this, 
of course, had been antici- 
pated. Ludwig had known 
that it would beat least six or 
seven years before he would 
have wood pulp and lumber 
for sale. He had budgeted 
about $350 million to spend 
on Jari before it started giv- 
ing him a return. 

But too many things had 
not gone according to sched- 
ule. He had already spent 
nearly twice as much as he 
had budgeted, and the tree 
farm was still years behind 
schedule. Several factors 
were responsible -- flood- 
ing, soil problems -- but, 
characteristically, Ludwig 
blamed his underlings. By 
the time Jari was a dozen 
years old, he had hired and 
fired twenty-four project 


Planting a Gmelina arborea 


managers -- an average of one every six 
months -- along with scads of lower- 
ranking employees. 

Several of the former managers later 
hinted that the boss may have been a 
major part of the problem. One indicated 
that D.K. tended to leap before he looked: 
““Mr. Ludwig always goes from idea to 
execution. That’s how he does every- 
thing. It was hit or miss.”’ 

Another felt much of the overspend- 
ing was caused by Ludwig’s habit of 
constantly changing his mind. ‘“The bud- 
get was an empty thing,” this frustrated 
former manager recalled. ‘““It changed 
monthly. One visit from Ludwig, and 
there’d go another $50 million in an- 
other direction. He’d say, ‘Build five 
hundred workers’ houses here.’ . . . “Put 
a road in there.’ . . . If a manager com- 
plained, Ludwig would snap, “You worry 
about getting the place built, I'll worry 
about the money.’”’ 

Some observers attributed Jari’s fi- 
nancial problems to the death of William 
W. Wagner in 1970. Since the mid- 
1930s, they felt, it was Wagner, Ludwig’s 
chief manager, who had kept D.K.’s 
complex empire together and running 
relatively smoothly. The two men had 
functioned as a team, as even the imperi- 
ous Ludwig acknowledged to a Business 
Week interviewer in 1963: ‘‘I spend my 
time putting projects together and then I 
let Mr. Wagner find the money. That’s 
his job.”’ 

In reality, Wagner’s job was much 
more. He and D.K. operated as partners 
in everything except stock ownership. As 
Ludwig told the same interviewer, 
“*Wagner and I virtually are interchange- 
able. All major decisions must pass across 
the desks of one of us. The present orga- 
nization permits either of us to step in on 
any decision, at any time, at any level we 
choose.”” 

The shrewd National Bulk vice-presi- 
dent had also been the only one able to 
rein in his mercurial boss without raising 
his dander. When the billionaire bought 
a villa on Uruguay’s Rio de la Plata, with 
the idea of establishing a giant tanker 
depot nearby, Wagner had quietly and 
tactfully talked him out of the project as 
abad investment. And whenD.K. jumped 
into the Amazon with both feet, Wagner 
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had assured worried National Bulk lieu- 
tenants, ‘‘It’s just an innocent hobby. 
It'll pass.”” 

But Wagner had passed instead, and 
his unexpected death left a void no one 
else could fill. One astute observer later 
said, ‘Jari went hell-bent when Wagner 
died.”” 

To plug the gap, D.K. elevated John 
Notter to be his second-in-command. 
Notter, born in Switzerland, wasa bright 
young banker-accountant who had 
worked his way up through the Ludwig 
organization from a California savings 
and loan to the presidency of American- 
Hawaiian Steamship before coming to 
National Bulk as a vice-president. He 
was a good money manager, careful, 
cautious, and conservative -- qualities 
D.K. appreciated in an employee even if 
he didn’t possess them himself. 

But Notter lacked Wagner’s long ex- 
perience, money-finding abilities, and 
skill in handling the obstreperous bil- 
lionaire. Furthermore, he had never 
thought Jari a good idea and had been 
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tactless enough to tell Ludwig so. All 
these points would work against him 
when D.K. sent him out to locate invest- 
ment capital to help keep Jari afloat. 

Even having to scout for additional 
funds outside the organization was a 
defeat for Ludwig, who had earlier stated 
defiantly, ‘“As long as I’m alive, no one 
will own a piece of Jari but myself.’’ But 
mounting costs had forced him to change 
his mind, and it was now Notter’s job to 
find the money to keep the bills paid. The 
young banker first went to Prudential 
Life, which, as an institutional investor, 
had put up much of the funding to build 
Westlake Village. But the insurance firm 
considered Jari too soft an investment to 
become a piece of the rock, and Notter 
had to look elsewhere. 

He went to major oil companies and 
pulp-and-paper firms. At each, he again 
drew a blank. After sending their own 
experts down to look over the project, 
these corporations were doubtful that 
Jari could every make money. “‘It was 
nothing but jungle,’’ said one oil execu- 


Daniel K. Ludwig, 95, Dies; 
Reclusive Shipping Magnate 


From News Services 


Daniel K. Ludwig, 95, a notori- 
ously reclusive shipping magnate 
and financier who was one of the 
world’s richest men, died Aug. 27 
at his home in Manhattan. The 
cause of death was not disclosed, 

He owned about 60 oceangoing 
vessels at the height of his shipping 
career. His National Bulk Carriers 
Inc. also invested in forest prod- 
ucts, oil and gas, coal and other 
minerals, hotels, real estate, ranch- 
ing and agriculture. The conglom- 
erate had operations in 23 coun- 
tries, 


Over the years, Mr. Ludwig 
made a fortune as one of the first 
builders of big oil tankers and later 
failed in a grandiose attempt to cre- 
ate an Amazon jungle empire. 

Forbes magazine estimated his 
fortune at $1.2 billion last October. 
However, the magazine does not 
list him as one of the world’s billion- 
aires in its current issue. 

In his later years, he devoted 
much of his attention to the Ludwig 
Institute ‘for Cancer Research, 
which he founded in 1971. The in- 
stitute has a staff of more than 500 
scientists and technicians working 
in 10 offices in seven nations. 


tive on his return. ‘‘That he could ever 
put a modern industrial complex in there 
just boggled our minds.”’ 

(To be continued in Issue #33) 
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RIO NAPO 


MISADVENTURE 


By D. Bruce Means 
Part Two 


WE WATCH THE RADIANT SUN ascend into a tropical 
morning sky. Vagaro sits contentedly on the veranda working 
the propane cocina and prepares us a garlic and onion omelet 
and some coffee. Later we stroll the hilltop in bliss. A nice terra 
firma forest stretches along the ridge behind the hotel. 

Back on our raft and peacefully floating downriver, I take 
frequent dips in the cool water. We run aground a few times in 
shallow water, but we’ve learned a way to free the raft, lifting 
the stern to let water rush underneath while applying short 
pushes forward, accompanied by much cussing and gnashing of 
teeth. 

At about 10:00 a.m. another ridge looms ahead. We hear the 
roar and wonder how our newly repaired raft will bear up. 
Caught in the main current the raft starts to spin. We slam 
against the cliff with the full force of the current. The main logs 
that I so arduously lashed to the new sturdy crosspieces are 
severely torqued about 15 degrees. They hold but, now to our 
horror, we are thrown into a huge eddy. To get beyond this 
dangerous stretch we need to somehow cross through the main 
current, and this means ramming the cliff--again and again-- 
until we escape. I am not at all sure how many collisions with 
the rock wall at 10-plus miles-per-hour our raft can take before 
it falls apart. 

The eddy is tranquil. We have to pole the raft into the main 
current. I jump off the raft to give it a shove and sink to my waist 
in ooze. Calm waters drop a load of deep silt. Stuck in muck, I 
nearly get left behind. I’m pulled aboard just as the raft goes into 
another spin. Again we smash into the cliff and back into the 
eddy going round and round. This time we all push together and 
give the raft a twist as it lurches out into the current. This works 
-- and after yet another pounding against the rock wall, we spin 
off into fast water and one last collision before the river snakes 
off into flat water. It’s clear that the raft will not take much more 
of this battering. Silently we slip along, not knowing what lies 
ahead, fearing the worst. 

Time passes. The river is beautiful, the morning idyllic. Our 
spirits soar, even as the skies darken with clouds, threatening a 
tropical downpour. I tie some new logs on the box to make the 
benches more comfortable and secure. Vagaro is happily en- 
grossed in preparing lunch. Up ahead the roots of a submerged 
tree protrude a few feet above the water. Broad cobble beaches 


Benancio Grefa A., our rescuer and snakebite victim 


run along both sides of the river. To all appearances we are in 
no danger. 

The roots stick up in the middle of the stream where the fast 
water holds our raft. I alert the crew toa possible collision. Ryan 
paddles on the bow of the raft to swing us to one side, but the raft 
now has a mind of its own. Incredulously we watch as we are 
drawn magnetically towards the roots. Frantically now, I begin 
paddling alongside Ryan. 

No good. DISASTER! We ram the roots head on. The force 
catapults us forward. The bow end slides up onto the unyielding 
root mass, hangs there for afew seconds, and then, to our horror, 
the stern sinks, sucked down by the roaring current. I grab a 
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couple of roots as Vagaro is swept over- 
board with all of our baggage and gear. 
Harley and Ryan clutch the raft. I jump 
onto the roots of the submerged monster 
tree. Ryan is sinking with the raft. I pull 
him up. Harley makes it to the roots and 
together we crouch interror. Downstream 
Icatcha glimpse of Vagaro as the current 
washes him through the bare limbs of the 
tree and out of view. Only a small portion 
of our raft is left above water. 


Vagaro is swept 
overboard 


Drenched and clinging to the roots, 
we watch all our gear (tied up in plastic 
garbage bags) bob away downstream. My 
daypack is gone, and, even worse than 
the earlier loss of my backpack, a second 
bag with my camera, lenses, and film. 

Suddenly, a dugout canoe shoots out 
into the river. I see men retrieving our 
gear. Soon the dugout is on its way 
towards us. Harley is the first in. I hear 
him shout ‘‘It’s all here.’’ My spirits 
soar. There, too, is Vagaro. His face 
lights up when we tell him we have his 
two bags with all he claims to own in the 
world. Throwing back his head he gives 
out a loud *“baaaa-oo0000-ahhh!”’ 

On the left bank our rescuers have a 
temporary gold-mining camp. As the sky 
blackens and heavy rains come down, we 
stack our gear in piles and return to the 
raft. The men retrieve our stove from the 
powerful current. Then we all brace our- 
selves against the roots and push. The 
combined strength of eight men only 
moves the raft inches against the force of 
the river. Eventually, using the current, 
we pivot the raft. It breaks free, turning 
upside down. Several men jump clear of 
the melee and are themselves swept into 
the water. 

Suddenly I am sucked down into the 
stiff, jagged roots. It takes all my strength 
to hang on and keep my head above the 
flow. An Indian gold miner pulls me up. 
The others have gone downstream to 
retrieve the raft and rescue their friends. 
Then without warning, my companion 
leaps into the water and swims furiously 
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across the raging current. Alone on the 
roots I ponder my options: Should I 
cringe here until the canoe can make a 
special trip to rescue me or should I heed 
the call of machismo and follow the 
young Indian into the water? 

It’s cold in the water, far colder than 
the warm rain that pelts my bald head. I 
am making slow progress when I feel my 
sandal coming off. I can’t make headway 
with a dangling sandal but tefore I can 
make any decisions it’s swept away. I 
reach the shore in a downpour. Over- 
joyed, I hurl the one remaining sandal far 
out into the river, there to join its mate. 

We all deal with the accident differ- 
ently. Harley retreats under a piece of 
plastic and defiantly goes to sleep. Ryan 
wanders off to gather firewood. Vagaro 
jerry-riggs his stove and cooks. I take 
stock. All our utensils, cooking pots, and 
some pieces of the stove are lost. So, too, 
are the plates and cups along with one of 
Harley’s boots and one of Ryan’s shoes. 
It looks, for a while, as if my Pentax is 
Tuined, but it’s only the film that’s 
jammed. When I change rolls, it works 
perfectly. Not so my new 50 mm lens. 
Water sloshes around between the lenses 
and the 6 rolls of slides I took while 
constructing the raft and of our river trip 
to date are soaked. 

I wander off across the beach. Our 
near brush with death weighs on me. In 
the tall cane I sit down and feel a great 
peace come over me. After the accident I 


felt, ‘‘That’s it! No more rafting.’’ But 
after a little solitude I decide we should 
try to right the raft. Our rescuers say we 
are only about halfway between 
Misahaulli and Coca. Also, there are four 
men to help us salvage our craft, now 
located upside down about 100 meters 
downriver. 

Vagaro brews up a monster noodle 
stew witheverything including what look 
like pieces of my river sandals. We are 
discovering that everything Vagaro pre- 
pares tastes the same, no matter whether 
he starts off with rice, noodles, or spa- 
ghetti. After throwing in onions, garlic, 
salt, pepper, and the obligatory can of 
tuna, only the texture varies from meal to 
meal. Today Vagaro cheers everybody up 
with a mountain of popcorn. 

Later on, we all march down to the 
raft. Even eight men can barely raise one 
side a few feet. While Vagaro asks about 
finding help in the village close by, I 
come to a decision. In nine days we have 
only come halfa collectivo ride downriver 
from Misahualli. If we hail a collectivo 
we can reach Nueva Rocafuerte, on the 
Ecuador-Peru frontier, and make it back 
in seven days. 

Wesit around a smoldering fire on the 
beach. Hearing frogs behind us I grab a 
flashlight and wander off spotting the 
ground for animal tracks. Near the water’s 
edge, I hear a swishing noise at my feet. 


Head of fer-de-lance, a dangerous poisonous 
snake of the New World tropics held by author 


Looking down, I see a four-foot long fer- 
de-lance floating in the shallow water, its 
head drawn back to strike. I am just one 
step out of range. 

Now, most people would not welcome 
such an encounter, but I love snakes and 
find it exciting. I quickly grab a suitable 
stick to insert under his belly and flip him 
gently out onto the bare rocky gravel bar. 
Then carefully pinning his head in soft 
sand, I grip him behind the neck and 
return to camp. Everybody is asleep, so I 
place the snake in my day pack and zip it 
up. The day packI putin aplastic garbage 
can and, closing the lid, look forward to 
acloser inspection in daylight. That done, 
I crawl under the carpa in my wet shirt 
and shorts to spend a comfortable night 
between my two warm sons. 

e sleep until we smell 

the wonderful hot cof- 

fee Vagaro has pre- 

pared. Bless him. Then 

I get up and release the 
fer-de-lance, or equis, as the snake is 
known locally because of the X-marks on 
its sides. I want to photograph it. This 
snake has the same black and white 
checkered belly that I saw ona juvenile at 
the junction of the Marafion and Ucayali 
last summer, but the dorsal pattern is 
different. The color is much warmer, 
consisting of alternating shades ofa light 
chocolate brown. The dorsal pattern is 
obscure but the V marks characteristic of 
fer-de-lances is evident. This is Bothrops 
atrox. 


... he was bitten 
by a fer-de-lance 


The gold mining family keep their 
distance but look on curiously. When I 
finish photographing the snake, I take 
him back to where I found him, lest the 
people kill him. Dumped out of the sack, 
he soon gets his bearings and makes a 
beeline toward a pile of trees. 

Back in camp, Benancio Grefa, the 
head of the family, is talking to Vagaro 
about snakes. As I suspected, Benancio 
is troubled: that I released the snake. 
Eight years ago he was bitten by a fer-de- 


lance not more than a kilometer from 
here. He lifts his pants leg to show us a 
horribly deformed leg. 

We travel downriver in Benancio’s 
dugout to the village of Bella Vista on the 
left bank. The whole village of about 75 
people turns out to watch us disembark. 
There is evidently little excitement in an 
Amazonian river village on a rainy Sun- 
day afternoon. 

In Bella Vista we’re shown the all- 
purpose government building, the town’s 
only concrete structure. It serves as com- 
munity center as wellas school for grades 
1-6. All the school desks and chairs are in 
a heap. The single large room is full of 
mud and trash. A band of mud rises four 
feet off the floor. The month before flood 
waters swept through the town, drown- 
ing livestock and washing away the town’s 
gardens. It was the worst flood in twenty 
years. The people now are on govern- 
ment emergency relief. This explains the 
condition of the school and the broad 
plains swept clear of vegetation that we 
have seen all along the Napo. From what 
we can see at Bella Vista we estimate that 
the Napo must have risen more than 20 
feet above its present level. 

The locals say that the collectivo from 
Misahualli will be by at2:00 p.m. We are 
flabbergasted when it actually comes on 
time. It is the only time during our month 
in Ecuador that any form of transport 
arrives on schedule. To make up for this 
fluke, we are told that the collectivo is 
only going downstream as far as Puerto 
Rico, the next town. 

In Puerto Rico we set up our carpa 
under a guava tree. The day warms and 
our spirits soar. Our spirits are so high 
that we aren’t particularly careful about 
some other spirits. I buy 5 pint-bottles of 
Ecuadorian aguardiente and pass them 
around among a dozen locals who turn 
up out of nowhere. The rum must be 
overproof. In any event, Harley and I get 
so bombed we crawl around on our hands 
and knees retching. We spend the night 
face-down in the sand. So ends another 
day on the Rio Napo. 

The trip downriver to Coca takes only 
3 to 4 hours, but, we are told, the boat will 
not arrive until 2 p.m.- if it comes at all. 
The sun comes out. We lounge on the 
riverbank trying to get over the aftermath 


of last night’s excesses. Big cups of 
Vagaro’s coffee and a cold swim in the 
river do wonders for my head and general 
malaise. When the boat finally comes, we 
talk to its operator, Vincente, Jr. about 
hiring himto take us to Neuva Rocafuerte. 
He quotes $200 to take all five of us fora 
four-day trip. We say we’ ll think aboutit. 
Coca is a real eye-opener. A grubby 
place built ona flat plain with dirt streets, 
muddy and filthy, a jungle frontier boom 
town built on petroleum exploration. We 
haul our gear to the Hotel Rossalita, pay 
600 sucres ($1.00) per person for 2 rooms, 
and walk around town talking to all the 
motoristas and boat owners. It seems we 
must have an officially licensed guide to 
go beyond the military post at Tiputini. 
There aren’t many guides in Coca and 
most of them are already hired out. After 
a good churrasco supper and a little hell- 
raising, we get to bed about midnight. 


We spend the night 
face-down in the sand. 


In the morning we go first to the 
TAME office to buy tickets on the Satur- 
day a.m. flight to Quito. They won’t take 
US cash but one guy offers me 500 sucres/ 
dollar, a substantial profit for him. We 
say to hell with that, then run all over 
Coca trying to change dollars. Finally, 
we try the bank. No again!! But a man in 
the back offers us 540. We then meet with 
Vincente. He still agrees to make the trip 
at the quoted price. Vagaroand I then run 
around town buying food for 7 people (we 
also have to feed and house the 2 boys 
who will operate the boat). We buy 9 Ibs 
onions; 7 lbs potatos; 7 Ibs yucca; 70 
eggs; 7 Ibs ripe tomatoes; 2 Ibs garlic; 1 
case of oranges; noodles, beans, tuna, oil, 
a pot, plates, utensils, and other miscel- 
lany lost off the raft. Vagaro, accom- 
plishes in an hour and a half what would 
have taken me several days. Finally, at 
2:30 p.m. we load our gear into the boat. 
Vincente, Jr. disappears. Marco, a 19- 
year old Indian youth, is the moforista. 
His helper is Freddy, an 18-year old 
spoiled teenager. Both kids turn out to 
be royal pains in the rear, but we are now 
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again on the Rio Napo and for the mo- 
ment, at least, in high spirits. 

Not far below Coca, we pass the Flotel 
Orellana, a monstrous triple-deck tour 
boat for gringos, belching out a plume of 
black diesel smoke. We circle around this 
contraption once. It is on an upriver 
journey, maybe to Coca to pick up more 
tourists. 

he nextday weenter Laguna 

Pafiacocha, a blackwater. 

lake. Atits upper end we are 

amazed to see a 30-meter 

high scaffold rising along 
the giant trunk of mighty ceiba on the left 
bank. Here wediscover a marvelous jungle 
camp hidden from view and built only 
two years ago by Otto Rodriguez, an 
Ecuadorian entrepreneur, We walk over 
a plank dock to the base of the mighty 
ceiba, then uphill to the main grounds. 
Mr. Rodriguez has built three eight-per- 
son bunkhouses along the ridge and a 
dining room at one end of the site. The 
cabins are hardwood, whipsawed on the 
site. The roofs are the same palm thatch 
found throughout Amazonas. 

We meet the gracious Sefiora Carola 
Rodriguez and are invited to stay the 
night, walk the trails and climb the won- 
derful tree-tower. The first thing we do is 
ascend the scaffold. It rises a full 90-feet 
into the air, ending just under the first 
branches of the magnificent tree. We 
spend an enjoyable hour up in the canopy 


high above the jungle floor. 

After supper we take our valuable 
flashlight and last batteries down the 
trail. We see mantids, orthopterans, mii- 
lipedes, stick insects, beetles, and other 
arthropods -- all giants in their group. 
We are especially pleased with a large 
click beetle that has two huge lime green 
bioluminescent eyespots on its carapace 
just where eyespots normally occur on 
click beetles. So long as we handle this 
beauty, he glows as brightly as he can. In 
a shirt pocket I carry him through the 
forest. With our lights switched off we 
can dimly read small print with his glow. 
Ryan spots a Blunt-headed Vine Snake, 
Imantodes cenchoa, and catches it to 
photograph tomorrow. When we get to 
the creek, we come across a smooth- 
fronted caiman in the shallow water. I 
wade out and catch it to show the others. 
The water literally teems with dozens of 
species of tropical aquarium fishes, in- 
cluding some eel-like albino fish. Near 
the end of the trail we walk into a forag- 
ing group of small army ants. They sting 
my bare soles. We slap and stomp and 
finally find a safe haven at the water’s 
edge. With snake and caiman in hand to 
photograph later, we sprint back through 
the ants and walk to the cabin to find 
comfortable cots and mosquito nets. 

At dawn we are awakened by a mullti- 
tude of lovely tropical bird songs. We 
scramble out of our cots and up the mar- 


Rio Napo below Coca in a rented collectivo (30-ft 
dugout with 40 hp outboard 


velous 90-ft tower for a look around. 
Stowing our gear in the bongo, we have 
breakfast before yet another dash up the 
tree. Then off we go. 

When we finally get to Laguna Piguale, 
weare enthralled. Opening offthe river’s 
right bank it covers several hundred acres. 

A large forested island in the middle 
is surrounded by ridges of terra firme 
forest. We all jump in and have a good 
swim. 

I spot a man-made clearing along the 
river and order Marco to pull over. We 
leave Vagaro on the canoa (peeling on- 
ions and garlic) and head down a narrow 
trail. Almost immediately Ryan spies a 
vine snake (Oxybelis sp.) rigidly posing 
as a vine to camouflage itself. I am in- 
trigued by the round head and large 
protruding eyes. If this species is diurnal, 
its large eyes have no disruptive colora- 
tion to camouflage them. More likely it’s 
a nocturnal snake out for some reason in 
the daylight. 

Back in the bongo, Marco turns sullen 
when we tell him to pull ashore near the 
edge of the lake. When I tell him that we 
intend to stay here until dark before 
going downriver to the Napo, he jumps 
up and demands that we all get back in 
the bongo. He says it is nearly impossible 
and very dangerous to run down the 
Panayacu after dark. I produce an expen- 
sive halogen bulb flashlight I have been 
saving for just this occasion and explain 
that this will provide plenty of light. Our 
intent is to pole the boat slowly along 
shore looking at wildlife with the motor 
off. Marco seems grudgingly satisfied 
when I add that we fully intend to set up 
camp on the first sand bar wecome across 
tonight on the Rio Napo. 

While Vagaro cooks up another gruel 
(beans and rice with plenty of onions and 
garlic), | wander off and find a downed 
tree protruding 20 yards into the swamp. 
I crawl out to the end, sit quietly, and 
observe what lives here -- the ants, fish 
breaking the water’s surface, the birds. 
The sun sinks slowly. Solitude after 13 
days in continuous company with four 


90-ft observation scaffold up monster ceiba tree, 
Laguna Panacocha 
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other men is much needed. 

The navy beans are a treat, but not the 
big wokful of rice Vargaro boiled up 
without a lid. Most of it is uncooked and 


tty. 

In the fading light I sit down to insert 
the new batteries in my treasured flash- 
light. One of the leads breaks off in a way 
that renders the light totally unusable 
and unfixable. We now have only the two 
flashlights that Harley and Ryan used 
last night. Both will not last much longer. 
This means a very dangerous trip down 


the log-cluttered Panayaco. Moreover 
since the shores are swampy all the way 
down to the Napo we won’t be able to 
make an camp. 

We have to move fast. We toss all our 
gear into the boat. Rather than pole slowly 
down the riveras planned, we give Marco 
his head with the motor. The river is 
treacherous, the two flashlights dim. It 
takes two long laborious hours to get 
down to the Napo. Marco is justifiably 
miffed. We look out for logs and shout 
warnings to him. Even so, the stern of the 
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30-ft long boat bashes him into the spiny 
brush, vines, and trash on the side of the 
river. By now the flashlights are too weak 
to reach back to him, so he gets zapped 
several times by ants, wasps, and thorns. 
In the hubbub, I spot my first live, wild 
capybara...while rain clouds move in. 

When at last we reach the first over- 
flow channels of the Napo, I spota perfect 
high dry sand bar. I holler to Marco to 
pull over. He totally ignores me. We call 
him to a stop again. This leads to a long 
argument about where we are going to 
spend the night. We suspect that he wants 
to get closer to Pafiacocho where he and 
Freddy can stay the night ina hut. We tell 
him to turn up the Rio Napo and stop at 
the first good sand bar. He sullenly com- 
plies. Now the sky is heavily overcast and 
threatening rain. Worse, the two flash- 
lights work for only 30 seconds at a time. 
When we get out in the main stream of 
the Napo, Marco gets us stuck in shallow 
water. Minutes later Marco is speeding 
upstream in a dangerous current when I 
spot a log dead ahead. Marco ignores 
loud and repeated shouts to stop. So of 
course the boat shoots up on the log, 
leaving us stranded and teetering in dan- 
gerous deep and swirling water. After 
upbraiding Marco and demanding that 
he take more care, we all work hard to 
dislodge the boat with the aid of the 
motor. When we break free and are all 
safely back in the boat, Marco cools 
down, operates the boat more cautiously, 
and, thereafter, heeds our signals. 

For one reason or another each playa 
we passis not suitable for camping. Tired 
and frustrated, we are all apprehensive 
about our safety on the big river in the 
darkness. By this time we are ready to 
camp anywhere we can find that has dry 
sand, some cane for tent poles, and a safe 
place to tie off the boat. At length we find 
a dry overflow channel between two low 
mud islands, but we have to drag our gear 
about 75 yards from the boat to a high 
spot in the channel. We make a good 
carpa and fall to sleep exhausted. 

Iam sleeping soundly when Marco’s 
high-pitched voice runs through my 
dreams. ‘‘Rio arriba ...cresciendo... 
cuidado.... ‘‘ Vagaro growls. Franz is 


Interior of Rio Napo rainforest 
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questioning Marco. I want to believe I’m 
dreaming; I want to believe that Marco is 
adream, that what he’s saying isadream. 
But the word ‘‘cresciendo”’ and Vargo’s 
cursing about being wet compel me to 
look out. 

Our sand bar is entirely inundated -- 
except for a narrow strip where the kids 
and I have pitched our two-man tent. The 
pole and plastic carpa are in water. Shak- 
ing the kids, we rapidly crawl out into the 
cold, rainy night, our feet sinking in soft, 
wet, cold sand. The flashlights provide 
only seconds of light. With Harley and 
Ryan we strike the tent and stuff it wet, 
sandy, and unfolded into the tent bag -- 
all in a record 60 seconds. Then we grab 
our packs and take off in the inky black- 
ness, hoping our boat is still there. 

In four hours the Rio Napo has risen 
at least two feet! Fortunately, the boat has 
not been swept away, but we reach it none 
too soon. We pile into the boat full of 
apprehension. We have no idea how high 
the river might rise in the next four hours. 
Noone, however, wants to shove off until 
dawn. In the blackness the swollen river 
is now doubly treacherous and our lights 
are totally gone. The river will have to 
rise another six feet to flood our island 
completely. Still, it’s clear from flattened 
vegetation and stranded flotsam that the 
water has washed over it already. I calcu- 
late that we can adjust our tie-off line a 
couple of times as the river rises. I mark 
the water level in the sand with a stick. 
The river rises a full six inches in the next 
45 minutes. Twice during the next four 
hours I jump into the icy water to readjust 
the line. 

The seven of us hunker down on the 
floor, and pull the plastic carpa over us. 
The rain beats down all night and the 
river rises. It’s cramped and uncomfort- 
able, wet and cold. But, in the black night 


we are fairly cheerful. Once again we 
have overcome danger. We sleep, we 
talk, we survive . . . 

In the morning, we peek out under the 
plastic. Our earlier camp is awash and 
smack in the middle of a 150-yd wide 
channel of flowing water. We had unwit- 
tingly made camp inan overflow channel 
of this large braided river. The top of the 
carpa frame sticks up just above the 
water. Since 10 p.m. the night before, the 
Napo has risen at least four feet. It seems 
to be rising still. 

Today, our last day of river travel, we 
motor up the Napo, stopping for an hour 
for breakfast and hot coffee on a river bar. 
It rains all day. We huddle under our 
plastic sheets to keep warm. We get to 
Coca just as patches ofbluebreak through 
the rainy sky. 

In the 30 short minutes it takes to 
transport our gear up to the Hotel 
Rossalita, I have three buyers for all the 
camp equipment. I sell the propane tank, 
stove (missing parts), plastic sheets, cook- 
ware, utensils, and other stuff for 32,000 
sucres -- about 65 dollars. On the way out 
of Coca the next morning, we see Marco 
and Vincente heading upriver to 
Misahualli to pick up another batch of 
tourists. Most will pay up to $25 per day 
for walks in a silent rainforest stripped of 
its birds and wildlife, killed by the set- 
tlers for food. Already it is now only a 
patchwork of second-growth jungle, the 
result of slash and burn agriculture. 

A sad footnote to our small adventure 
appeared in a recent issue of World 
Rainforest Report. Ecuador’s Yasuni 
National Park lies just south of our route 
along the lower Rio Napo. It is the tradi- 
tional homeland of the Huaorani, an 
indigenous people. Oil exploration, colo- 
nization, lumbering and other forms of 
development all threaten the Huaorani. 
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Once thought to number 20,000 and 
more, the population has dropped to 1500 
in the past several decades. 

In April 1990, the Ecuadorian gov- 
ernment, under pressure at home and 
from abroad, designated a million and a 
half acres in and near the Yasuni Na- 
tional Park as a reserve for the Huaorani. 
Inthesame breath it forbade the Huaorani 
from opposing petroleum and other min- 
ing activities on their native lands. The 
Ecuadorian government then sold oil 
rights inside the Yasuni National Park to 
Conoco, which plans to build a 100-mile 
access road into the Yasuni region. The 
oil reserves are not expected to last more 
than twenty years, but the road and other 
development will open the area up for 
further colonization, timber and gold 
extraction, and large-scale agriculture. 

UNESCO has designated this region 
a biosphere reserve -- it is the home of at 
least 4000 species of flowering plants, 
500 species of fish, 120 mammals, 600 
birds, and much more. Despite this, the 
animal and botanical life of the Ecuador- 
ian Amazon, or Oriente, is rapidly disap- 
pearing. Now is the time to see it. O 
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Fights of Machu Picchu 


by 
Daniel Buck 


Hiram Bingham 
Photographed by Herman Tucker 
“Portrait of an Explorer"’ 


Hardly a lost city is found (or refound, as 
in the case of the never-really-lost Gran 
Pajatén) without a reference to Machu 
Picchu, the Incas’ Urubamba- Valley ae- 
rie. The finder is often likened to Indiana 
Jones, a metaphor not without founda- 
tion, inasmuch as Hiram Bingham, the 
man who discovered Machu Picchu, was 


a lanky, young, footloose, Yale Univer- 
sity professor partial to fedoras, leather 
jackets, exploration, mountain climbing, 
and ladies, not necessarily in that order. 
In later life, he added aviation and poli- 
tics to his pursuits. 

Bingham’s discovery and exploration 
of Machu Picchu in 1911, recounted ina 
recent book, Portrait ofan Explorer (lowa 
State University Press, 1989), by his son 
Alfred, is famous. Few people are aware, 
however, of the controversy Bingham 
generated, although the controversy per- 
sists to this day. Whenever the National 
Geographic Society -- which underwrote 
Bingham’s 1912 and 1915 expeditions to 
Machu Picchu -- publishes a reference to 
the discovery, it invariably receives let- 
ters claiming that Thomas Payne, an 
English Baptist missionary who lived in 
Peru from 1903 to 1952, not only found 
Machu Picchu first, but later told Bingham 
about the ruined city and even assisted 
his 1911 expedition. 

No contemporaneous evidence has 
ever surfaced to substantiate the Payne 
claim, nor has any reference to Payne, 
who died in 1967, appeared among the 
Bingham papers. Moreover, Payne’s son- 
in-law wrote the National Geographic in 
1983, saying he believed that Payne may 
have heard about Machu Picchu before 
Bingham ascended to the city but visited 
the site after Bingham. The son-in-law 
surmised that Payne later confused the 
sequence of events, thus seeding the 
Payne-Was-There-First claim. 

Payne is not the only person who 
thought he had beaten Bingham to the 
heights of Machu Picchu. Two Germans 
made the same boast in 1916. 


Machu Picchu 
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Bingham never -- well, almost never 
-- claimed to have been the first person to 
have gotten wind of or visited Machu 
Picchu. He usually acknowledged that 
the ruins had been known to Peruvians, 
especially to farmers in the Urubamba 
Valley, two of whom were living among 
the ruins at the time of his 1911 expedi- 
tion, and to some residents of Cuzco, 
especially those who had traveled the 
valley. 

The Peruvians have politely taken to 
crediting Bingham as the 
“‘scientific discoverer’ of 
Machu Picchu, the man who 
first cleared, photographed, 
and studied the ruins and, via 
the pages of the National 
Geographic, made them 
known to the outside world. 
Itis inthe world outside Peru, 
however, that the discovery 
skirmish drags on. 

William W. Evans, who 
met the missionary in 1920 
while working on a steam- 
ship, is a loyal advocate for 
Payne. Evans has written 
that Payne told him that he 
“operated a Mission Farm 
near Cuzco and...in 1905 he 
discovered ‘Machu Picchu’ 
and made the climb. Many 
years later Bingham came by 
his farm and Tom told him 
exactly where the ruins were 
located and even loaned him 
his pack mules to make the 
climb.”’ 

In an undated, five-page 
memorandum, “‘The True 
Story of the Discovery of 
Machu Picchu,’’ Evans re- 
called that in 1920 he was working as a 
purser ona steamship, where he first met 
Payne, who was returning to Peru after 
purchasing equipment and supplies in 
New York for his farm mission at Urco, 
near Cuzco. During the 1980s, Evans 
took up the cause with a fervor, pepper- 
ing the National Geographic Society, 
various magazines, and Machu Picchu 
researchers with letters on Payne’s be- 
half. Evans summarized the story in his 
memorandum: 


In 1903 an American Gold mining 
prospector named Franklin met Tom 
Payne on a Trail and he told him that 
while he was riding down an old Inca 
road he noticed some peculiar mark- 
ings on a mountain in the distance. At 
this time Tom was too busy with his 
Farm and Mission to venture the trip 
alone. However, in 1905-6 a British 
missionary named McNairn came by 
Tom Payne’s Mission and Farm and he 
asked if he didn’t want to go along and 
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Payne (Photo by Dr. John B.A. Kessler) 


see what the ruins were on the moun- 
tain side, which he did. 

Many months later McNairn met a 
Scotch mining engineer named 
Stapleton and he told him about his 
climb up to the Ruins with Tom Payne. 

Some years later this mining Engi- 
neer Stapleton met Bingham and told 
him about Tom Payne and McNairn’s 
discovery and that he should contact 
Payne and he would tell him all about 
the adventure. 
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In 1910 Bingham finally arrived at 
the Payne Farm and Mission and Tom 
told him exactly where to find ‘Machu 
Picchu’ and even rented him Mules for 
the trip.... 

This Engineer Stapleton became 
Bingham’s Guide and interpreter as 
Bingham couldn’t speak Spanish. 

To buttress the Payne story, Evans 
quoted from letters from several family 
members, including Payne’s wife (who 
died in 1982, at age 95) and daughter, to 
the effect that in 1906 Payne 
had climbed to Machu Picchu 
with McNair, and that in 1910 
Bingham had visited Payne and 
learned from him how to reach 
the lost Inca city. Evans also 
called on three educators who 
had lived in Peru and had 
known Payne. Evans quoted 
one of them, Dr. Herbert 
Money, as writing, “‘I knew 
Tom Payne personally and 
heard from his own lips his 
account of his visit to ‘Machu 
Picchu,’ at least 5 years before 
Hiram Bingham’s famous ex- 
pedition.”’ 

The Payne story became 
firmly established in Protes- 
tant missionary lore. Ina 1981 
book, Eternity in Their Hearts, 
Don Richardson related the 
story as told to him in 1978 by 
a Seattle doctor Daniel (or 
David as he is also cited) 
Hayden, 
whoknew Thomas Paine [sic] 
personally over a period of 
years in Peru [and who] af- 
firms that Paine — a humble 
man beloved by Inca descen- 
dants throughout Peru — chose not to 
try to correct Bingham’s ‘oversight.’ 
Paine remains just one of innumerable 
Christian missionaries whose contri- 
butions to science have been denied 
recognition by men of science. 

According to the Hayden-Richardson 
version of events, “‘in the early 1900s a 
Scottish Presbyterian missionary named 
Thomas Paine befriended some Quechua 
Indians and learned about the ruins from 
them. Paine visited the site.’’ 
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After the ‘‘Royal Archaeological So- 
ciety’ (presumably the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, as there is no record of any 
such archaeological organization) de- 
clined the missionary’s recommendation 
to explore the mins, Bingham “‘heard of 
Paine’s discovery’’ located the city, and 
became ‘‘world famous’’ as the discov- 
erer of Machu Picchu. 

Dr. W. Stanley Rycroft, another mis- 
sionary, wrote to Liberty magazine in 
1985, taking exception to an article cred- 
iting Bingham with the discovery. Dr. 
Rycroft said that in 1903 Payne had come 
to Peru, where he worked as an “‘agricul- 
tural missionary”’ at the “‘Urco Farm’’ 
run by the Evangelical Union of South 
America, and that 

Mr. Payne told us of his climb to 
Machu Picchu, together with an Ameri- 
can engineer named Franklin and a 
Quechua Indian in 1906. Mr. Payne 
wrote to the Royal Archeological Soci- 
ety in Britain recommending that an 
expedition be sent to explore the 
ruins.... 

n 1940, the Rey. Stuart 
McNairn, then General Sec- 
retary of the Evangelical Union 
of South America, spoke over 
the B.B.C. in London, and dra- 
matized the climb of Payne and his 
companions up Machu Picchu in 1906. 

No record of the BBC broadcast or 
letter from Payne to the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society has ever been found. 

Another Payne partisan, Frank Zeoli, 
cited Richardson’s book in a letter pub- 
lished in the September 1982 National 
Geographic. Zeoli’s letter contained a 
number of inaccuracies and led to a cor- 
recting letter from Payne’s son-in-law, 
Dr. J.B.A. Kessler, a retired missionary 
living in Costa Rica. According to Dr. 
Kessler, his father-in-law -- whose full 
name was Thomas Ernest Payne -- was 
an English Baptist, not a Scottish Pres- 
byterian, who had worked in Peru from 
early 1903 to 1952, until 1908 in Cuzco, 
and thereafter at the Urco Mission Farm 
north of Calca. (For a brief history of the 
Urco farm and Payne’s work there, see 
Dr. Kessler’s A Study of Older Protes- 
tant Missions and Churches in Peru and 
Chile, Goes, Netherlands, 1967.) 


Dr. Kessler summarized the discov- 
ery story “‘as told to me on repeated 
occasions by my father-in-law.’’ In 1904, 
Payne had encountered 
an American mining engineer named 
Franklin on a road near Cuzco.... 
[Later] Mr. Paynecame to see Franklin 
quite often and Franklin told him how 
once while riding along an Inca road 
near the great loop of the Urubamba 
river he had seen Inca ruins on the 
saddle between Huayna and Machu 
Picchu, According to my father-in- 
law together with a colleague called 
Stuart McNairn, who indeed was a 
Scottish Presbyterian by origin, he set 
out to explore [the ruins] in 1906.... 
They spent the night at the ruins and 
descended the following day. 

Dr. Kessler continued his research at 
the McNairn family library in England, 
however, and in March 1983 he wrote to 
Carolyn Anderson, the National 
Geographic’s resident authority on 
Machu-Picchu-Discovery claims, to re- 
port his startling conclusion that his fa- 
ther-in-law had been mistaken. 

During a visit to England the previous 
November, Dr. Kessler had found a 1946 
book, The Lost Treasure of the Incas, by 
McNairn (whom Dr. Kessler described 
as “‘unlike my father-in-law...a careful 
writer’’), who said that 
old Franklin the Scot [told him] of 
having once, from the top of a mighty 
cliff high above the roaring stream of 
the Urubamba...seen away across the 
gorge, hidden in the jungle, walls and 
fragments of buildings of evident Inca 
work. He believed there must be some 
city there and he begged us to go and 
explore. But in those days we had no 
time for seeking lost cities and we 
thought little of the old man’s tales. 
Years later professor Hiram Bingham 
of Yale University came seeking the 
lost city... And there in the gorge of 
Urubamba, in the heights of Torontoy 
two thousand feet above the riverin the 
very spot where the old Scot had told us 
he had seen the ruins, professor 
Bingham found the lost city of Machu 
Picchu... 

Dr. Kessler found missionary records 
indicating that McNairn had lived in 


Peru from 1904 to 1911, and ‘‘therefore 
[it is] quite possible that he was riding 
with my father-in-law in 1904 as Mr. 
Payne said to me, when he first saw 
Franklin.’’ Dr. Kessler also spoke with 
the daughter of an American mining 
engineer who ‘‘had told her that an old 
prospector had come to stay with the 
missionaries in Cuzco and that what he 
had told them about Inca mains was passed 
onto Bingham.”’ Dr. Kessler noted that 
in Bingham’s Lost City of the Incas, the 
Yale explorer did mention that ‘‘one old 
prospector said there were interesting 
ruins at Machu Picchu, but his state- 
ments were given no importance by lead- 
ing citizens.”’ 

In his 1983 letter to Anderson, Dr. 
Kessler concluded that ‘‘where my fa- 
ther-in-law’s story seems to be seriously 
inaccurate is in claiming that he and 
McNairn went to Machu Picchu before 
Bingham did so. He may have become 
confused by the fact that in 1906 or 1908 
Franklin told him about Machu Picchu.”’ 

Even if Franklin had seen a ruined 
city, which one he saw is by no means 
certain. McNairn claimed that Franklin 
saw Machu Picchu “‘in the heights of 
Torontoy two thousand feet above the 
river,’’ but Torontoy is up the Urubamba 
Valley from Machu Picchu. In fact, it is 
closer to Ollantaytambo than to Machu 
Picchu, and back then the valley was full 
of little-known ruins. Approaching 
Torontoy while working his way down 
the east side of the river in 1911, for 
instance, Bingham noted the small for- 
tress Salapunco as a new find: ‘‘When 
we first visited Salapunco no megalithic 
remains had been reported as far down 
the valley as this.”’ 

ingham also spotted “‘[a]cross 
the river, near Quente, on top 
of a series of terraces...the ex- 
tensive ruins of Patacalla...an 
Inca town of great import- 
ance.’’ At Torontoy itself, he reported, 
lay ‘‘another group of interesting ruins, 
possibly the residence of an Inca chief.”’ 
Finally, Bingham said that on “the 
opposite [west] side of the river [were] 
extensive terraces and above them, on a 
hilltop, other ruins first visited by’’ two 
advance members of his expedition. (Jnca 
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Land, Boston, 1922, pp. 209-13.) 

Unknown Inca ruins continue to be 
discovered in the Urubamba Valley. Just 
ten years ago, for example, Peruvian 
archaeologists found an extensive agri- 
cultural and burial site directly below 
Machu Picchu. (‘*A Sister City at Machu 
Picchu,’’ Newsweek, July 4, 1983, p. 76.) 

Dr. Kessler’s reversal, however, did 
not cool the ardor of other Payne boost- 
ers, including Evans, who achieved a 
victory of sorts when a capsulized ver- 
sion of Payne’s discovery claim was cited 
(p. 639) in the addendum to the revised 
paperback edition of John 
Hemming’s Conquest of the 
Incas, the definitive history 
of the fall of the Inca empire. 

Whether Franklin saw a 
ruined city froma distance or 
actually visited it is also a 
matter of disagreement. 
Stratford D. Jolly, an English 
treasure hunter who leda late- 
1920s expedition to dig up the 
legendary Jesuit gold treasure 
at Sacambaya, near 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, said 
that Franklin explored the 
ruins: ““The first known dis- 
coverer [of Machu Picchul],”’ 
Jolly wrote, ‘“was an English 
prospector named Franklin, 
who explored it in the early 
‘eighties of the last century’’ 
(South American Adventures, 
London, c. 1930, p. 62). 

In several accounts, 
Franklin the Scot is confused 
with an American named 
Daniel Casey Stapleton, the 
Illinois-born son of a Welsh 
immigrant, who represented 
various business interests in 
South America in the late 1800s and 
early 1900s. 

According to Evans, Stapleton’s 
daughter Stella Renchard had been work- 
ing on her father’s diaries, which might 
have shed more light in his role in the 
Machu Picchu discovery, but she died in 
an automobile accident in Saudi Arabia 
in 1982, before she could finish her work. 
Mrs. Renchard, wrote Evans, had told 
the Payne family that 
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her father...a Scotsman had worked 
as an Engineer in Peru and had met 
Tom Payne at the Urco Farm and 
Mission. He had also met Hiram 
Bingham and for six months acted as 
Bingham’s guide because Bingham did 
not speak Spanish or Quechua. 

Bingham never gave [Mrs. 
Renchard’s] Father any credit for all 
the time he gave him in any of his 
publications. He also advised him to 
get in touch with Tom Payne and he 
would tell exactly where to go to find 
the ruins, 


Stapleton (from "Colonial Art of Ecuador" brochure) 


In his 1983 letter to the National 
Geographic, Dr. Kessler mentioned that 
he had met Mrs. Renchard in 1978 in 
Bermuda, where he learned that her fa- 
ther 

was an American mining engineer 
called Stapleton. He too became 
friendly with Mr. Payne, and my 
mother-in-law confirmed the contact 
between Stapleton and her husband. 


In 1910, Mr. Stapleton met Hiram 
Bingham and as Mr. Bingham did not 
speak the language, offered to help 
him hire mules and accompanied him 
on his early trips. Stapleton led Mr. 
Bingham to Choque Quirau and many 
other ruins and also told him to get in 
touch with Mr. Payne at the URCO 
Farm. This Mr. Bingham did and my 
father-in-law told him exactly how to 
get to Machu Picchu and rented him 
mules to take him there as well as 
sending his muleteer along with him. 

Bingham, however, was back at Yale 
University in 1910. He had 
been in Peru in early 1909 and, 
while traveling by mule from 
Cuzco to Lima, visited the ru- 
ined Inca city of Choqquequirau 
near Abancay in February at the 
insistence of J.J. Nufiez, the pre- 
fect of the department of 
Apurimac, who had organized 
a treasure hunt to the ruins. 
Bingham’s foray at 
Choqquequirau ignited an in- 
terest in Peruvian archaeology, 
which led to his return in June 
1911 as the leader of the Yale 
Peruvian Expedition and to the 
discovery of Machu Picchu. 

In Across South America 
(New Haven, 1911), Bingham 
recounted the Choqquequirau 
excursion in great detail, in- 
cluding the fact the Nuiiez had 
organized and provisioned his 
party. The only other American 
on the trip was Bingham’s tray- 
eling companion, Clarence Day. 
No reference to Daniel Casey 
Stapleton appears anywhere in 
thebook, although Bingham did 
mention that 

‘“‘Two American civil engineers 
whom I met in Arequipa had told me 
that the journey from Cuzco to 
Huancayo would be full of troubles and 
countless difficulties.... They had not 
been over the road but had lived for 
months in Cuzco and had ‘heard all 
about it.’’’ 

Stapleton might have been one of the 
two Americans Bingham encountered in 
Arequipa, and perhaps their conversa- 


tion on the rigors of mule travel in Peru 
later became the foundation for family 
stories that Bingham was inexperienced 
and had been guided to Choqquequirau 
by Stapleton. In a later retelling, 
Choqquequirau might have become 
Machu Picchu. 

Stapleton’s granddaughter Stella Mae 
Seamans, however, recalls that her grand- 
father lived mainly in Ecuador and Co- 
lombia, not Peru. She has found no 
teferences to either Peru or lost cities in 
his letters to his wife, which Mrs. Seamans 
thinks might be the diary referred to by 
Evans. Although she remembers her 
mother, Stella Renchard, saying, ‘Machu 
Picchu, your grandfather knew about 
that for a long time,’” Mrs. Seamans 
doesn’t ‘think he discovered anything. ”’ 
(Stella Mae Seamans telephone conver- 
sation with the author, March 1, 1990.) 

Americans and Britons were not the 
only dissenters to Bingham’s claim. The 
first attack on Bingham’s announcement 
of his discovery of Machu Picchu was 
reported on September 8, 1916, by the 
New York Times in a story headlined 
“‘Scoffs at Bingham’s Inca City Discov- 
ery.’ Ina sarcastic letter published the 
previous day in a Berlin newspaper, Ger- 
man mining engineer Carl Haenel ridi- 
culed Bingham’s claim and asserted that 
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Machu Picchu, which he called ““Tampu 


Tocco,”’ had been discovered by another 
German, J.M. von Hassel. Haenel as- 
serted that he, himself, had also beaten 
Bingham to the ruins with an ascent in 
1910, and that but for the intervention of 
World War I, he would have led a Ger- 
man expedition to Machu Picchu. 

*‘T have read with unconcealed aston- 
ishment,’’ fumed Haenel, ‘‘reports of the 
alleged discovery of the holy city of the 
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Incas.’’ Haenel described Bingham as 
*‘a violent anti-German’”’ and a “‘worthy 
compatriot’ of other, unnamed fraudu- 
lent American explorers. 

Haenel added that von Hassel had 
written up his discovery ina 1909 mono- 
graph, ‘‘Vias de la Montafia,”’ published 
in Iquitos. ‘‘Whether the shrewd Yankee 
told [lost-city-discovery] fiction to the 
Peruvians of Lima is another question, 
for every halfway educated Peruvian 
knows of this monograph....’” In an 
apparent contradiction, however, Haenel 
proceded to say, ‘‘neither Hassel nor I 
beat the self-advertising drum, nor was it 
the purpose of our journeys at that time to 
make further particulars known of our 
trip.....”. Haenel then went back on the 
attack, charging that Bingham had not 
only stolen von Hassel’s thunder, but had 
relied on his reports: 

I am firmly convinced that Hiram 
Bingham not only made use of our 
silence, but that he availed himself of 
Herr Hassel’s sketches and notes of 
paths through the jungle in order to 
reach his goal which he afterward trum- 
peted as a great ‘discovery.’ 

Jorge von Hassel, as he was known in 
Peru, served in the early 1900s with the 
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Junta de Vias Fluviales, which had been 
established by the Peruvian government 
in 1901 to survey the riverine eastern 
lowlands in an effort to open the region 
tocommercial development. Von Hassel 
wrote a series of reports and monographs, 
among them ‘‘Vias de la Montafia’”’ -- a 
109-page study of possible rail, road, and 
river routes in the eastern Peruvian jungle 
-- which, Haenel’s assertion notwith- 
standing, contains no mention of von 
Hassel’s having sighted or discovered a 
Tuined Inca city. The only reference even 
faintly relevant appears in Table LII (p. 
100), “‘Mollendo a Cuzco,’’ in which 
von Hassel listed the altitude, and some- 
times the distance from Mollendo, of 50 
localities from Cuzco down the Urubamba 
Valley to the Rio Ucayali, the Amazon, 
and, finally, to Para (Belém), Brazil. 
Between Ollantaytambo and Santa Ana, 
which are the sites above and below 
Machu Picchu, von Hassel listed some- 
thing he called ‘‘Escaleraincaica,’’ at 
2,200 meters. With the Machu Picchu 
Tuins at 2,400 meters and the railroad 
station on the bank of the Rio Urubamba 
ata bit below 2,000 meters (‘‘Inca Trail,’’ 
SAE, 1978), von  Hassel’s 
“‘Escaleraincaica’’ might have referred 
to the andenes, the terraced fields, that 
scale the mountainside from the valley to 
the ruins. Butin another report, ‘‘Cuadro 
de Distancias,’’ published two years ear- 
lier, von Hassel wrote that ‘‘Escalera 
Incaica’’ was 63.6 kilometers down the 
valley from Ollantaytambo and 23.7 ki- 
lometers up from Santa Ana, which would 
place it about 20 kilometers below Machu 
Picchu. 

Von Hassel’s other publications pub- 
lished in Peru during his service with the 
Junta de Vias Fluviales contain no appar- 
ent, cartographical references to Tampu 
Tocco, Machu Picchu, or any compa- 
rable ruined city. His 1904 map “‘Archi- 
vo Especial de Limites de Croquis de la 
Regién Madre de Dios-Manu Paucar- 
tambo y Ucayali’’ showed no named site 
in the Urubamba Valley between 
Carpamayo and Huadquina, where 
Machu Picchu is found. In his ‘‘Informe 
del 2. Ingeniero de la Comisién 
Exploradora del Istmo de Fiscarrald,”’ E] 
Istmo de Fiscarrald (Lima, 1904), von 
Hassel referred (p. 100) to certain leg- 
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ends that during and after the Spanish 
conquest, Cuzco and Urubamba Indians 
fled to forested regions where they built 
isolated cities. Von Hassel named only 
one such ruin that he knew of, at Tonquini 
near the Pongo de Mainique, consider- 
ably down the Urubamba Valley from 
Machu Picchu. 
on Hassel’s short memoir of 
his life as an explorer in 
Peru, Hechos y Suenos, 
Episidios de la Vida del 
Explorador Von Hassel 
(Lima, 1905), contained only a brief 
mention of the Urubamba region, a refer- 
ence (pp. 50-1) to a trip one June from 
Cuzco to Urubamba, and then north to 
the Ocacamba Valley, where he encoun- 
tered a colony of German vegetarians, up 
to the Rio Yanatili, which he followed to 
the confluence with the Rio Urubamba in 
the eastern lowlands north of Echarte. 
No mention of Inca ruins. 

In “Las Tribus Salvajes de la Region 
Amazonica del Peri, Boltin de la 
Sociedad Geografica de Lima (vol. 17, 
no. 15, 1905), von Hassel again referred 
(p. 46) to the ‘‘fortaleza incaica de 
Tonquini (Baul de Inca),’’ which he 
believed had been built by a rebel Inca 
who had fled the Spaniards, in a 
Machigangas region of the lower 
Urubamba. Further along in his report, 
in a paragraph (p. 54) entitled ‘‘Ruinas 
Incaicas,’’ von Hassel summarized his 
knowledge of Inca ruins from his ten 
years’ exploring in the Peruvian montafia 
and amazonian regions: 

The principle monuments in the 
Andes of the Inca era are the follow- 
ing: Inca roads from Paucartambo to 
the Madre de Dios (refer to the report 
of the von Hassel expedition); the Inca 
road [from] Cuzco, Amparay, Chimur 
to the headwaters of the Manu, 
Camisea, Ticumpinea, etc. (See the 
von Hassel report.) The andenes in the 
Yavero valley, the Inca road from the 
Urubamba valley towards the pongo of 
the Mainique or Tonquini, andenes 
and other indications of the Incaerain 
the Timpia and Ticumpinea valleys 
with the carvings of the sun and the 
moon on a rock near Pangoa. Inca 
roads to the right and left of the 
Marajion. At Cumari and Picria on 


the Ucayali were the ruins of buildings 
that contained copper axes. The 
Vilcabamba ruins at Intipampa, Rio 
Picha. 

Von Hassel did make one major lost- 
city discovery, although it has never been 
verified. He claimed that, on the island 
of Tumpinambaranas, formed by an arm 
of the Rio Madeira where it joins the 
Amazon, he found ‘‘gigantic ruins dem- 
onstrating that there was a civilization 
similar tothe Incas.’’ Von Hassel thought 
that the site should be subjected to ‘‘a 
serious study, which might shed some 
light not only of the “Gran Paititi,’ but 
also on the origin of the first Inca, Manco 
Capac.’’ (Von Hassel’s suggestion that 
the ruins at Tumpinambaranas might 
illuminate the origin of Manco Capac is 
a classic example of cradle fever, a virus 
that has heated the imagination of many 
an Andean and Amazonian explorer, 
including Col. Percy Fawcett, Gene Sa- 
voy, and Hiram Bingham: Whatever it is 
I've found, itwasso lostit must have been 
the cradle of an unknown, but important 
civilization.) 

Von Hassel reiterated his story about 
the flight of the rebel Inca and the lost 
Inca city in yet another report, ‘‘Informe 
del Jefe dela Comisién del Alto Madre de 
Dios, Paucartambo i Urubamba por la 
Via del Cuzco,”’ included in Ultimas 
Exploraciones Ordenadas por la Junta 
de Vias Fluviales a los Rios Ucayali, 
Madre de Dios, Paucartambo u 
Urubamba (Lima, 1907): 

According to a local legend, 4,000 
Inca soldiers, commanded by a prince 
of the royal house, descended the 
Urubamba fleeing the Spanish con- 
quest. 

On the side of the Tonquial moun- 
tain, I saw the ruins of an Inca city and, 
right where the Yavero flows into the 
Urubamba, are found gigantic stones 
carved with inscriptions. 

In this same report, von Hassel noted 
(p. 302) that he had explored the 
Urubamba Valley as early as 1898, and 
that he had studied ‘‘various Inca roads 
on theleft bank of the Urubamba.”’ It was 
on the 1898 expedition that he found one 
such road ‘‘and the remains of an ancient 
fortress, of the same epoch, near the 
Tonquini mountain, which had been 


shown to me by a rubber worker of 
Fitzcarrald, named Simon Hidalgo. In 
the same manner, I found Inca hiero- 
glyphics near the mouth of the Rio 
Yayvero.”’ 

The day after Carl Haenel’s heated 
rejection of Bingham’s discovery claim, 
the New York Times published Bingham’ s 
reply that he had ‘‘never heard of the two 
Germans”’ and that he had ‘‘never seen 
their articles, maps, or notes.”” 


the New York Evening Post had for- 
warded the article to Isaiah Bowman, the 
geologist on the 1911 Yale expedition, 
requesting his comment on “‘the merits 
of the controversy.’’ Bowman declined 
to make a public statement, replying 
cautiously that mixing “‘politics and 
science...would arouse antipathies be- 
tween good friends. It would help per- 
petuate part of the ill-feeling of the war.”’ 
But he did allow that ‘‘Professor 
Bingham’s discoveries are sound -- of 
that you may be quite sure. I know his 
work intimately.”’ 


Maps 
The earliest cartographical reference 


to Machu Picchu, as either a peak or a 


ruin, appears on ‘“Mapa de los Valles de 
Paucartambo, Lares, Ocobamba y la Que- 


The same day as the first Times story, 


brada del Vilconota Levantado por 
Herman Gohring Enginiero Estado, Cuz- 
co, Diciembre 1874,”’ accompanying the 
report, Informe al Supremo Gobierno del 
Peru Sobre la Expedicion a los Valles de 
Paucartambo en 1873 (Lima, 2nd. ed., 
1877). Like von Hassel, Gohring was a 
German engineer in service to the Peru- 
vian government. In a section of his 
report entitled, ‘“‘Obras antiguas en la 
ruta de la Expedicién,’’ Gohring dis- 


Earliest map of M achu Picchu 


cussed rebel Inca forts, specifically citing 


“the nearby fortresses of Chuquillusca, 
Torontoy or Picchu.’’ (p. 106) He ac- 
complished a geological survey of the 
Urubamba Valley, which he apparently 
traversed on foot as far down as Santa 
Ana. His Urubamba chart marks Mandor 
Pampa, at the foot of Machu Picchu, at 
1,913 meters (pp. 41-5). Gohring’s map 
(between pp. 106-7) incorrectly locates 
“‘Huainu Picchu’’ south of ‘‘Macchu 
Picchu.”’ If Gohring climbed up to the 
ruined city, he never mentioned it in his 
report. 

Charles Wiener, a French explorer 
who traveled in Peru in 1875, a few years 
after Gohring, had been told in 
Ollantaytambo about certain ruins, in- 
cluding those at ‘‘Huainana-Picchu’’ 
and ‘“‘Matcho Micchu,’’ but he was un- 


able to reach them during his visit. His 
account of his explorations, Perou et 
Bolivie (Paris, 1880), contains a map, 
**Vallee de Santa-Ana,”’ incorrectly plac- 
ing ‘‘Huaynapicchu’’ south of 
““Malchopicchu’’ on the east side of the 
Urubamba. The map was apparently 
published in Paris by the Societe de 
Geographie in 1877, three years before 
the publication of Wiener’s book. 
Bingham was familiar with Wiener’s 
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book. When a Cuzquefio told Bingham 
that he had seen ‘‘ruins ‘finer than 
Chogqquequirau’ at a place called Huayna 
Picchu,’” Bingham thought that the “‘re- 
port resembled Wiener’s account.”’ (Jnca 
Land, p. 201.) 

If anyone, by luck or design, should 
have discovered Machu Picchu, it was 
Italian explorer-geographer Antonio 
Raimondi, who logged more kilometers 
to more corners of Peru than any person 
before or since. Raimondi explored the 
Urubamba Valley region in the 1850s and 
1860s, but he never stumbled upon Machu 
Picchu. That’s not to say he didn’t come 
close. 

Ona 1858 excursion, he trudged from 
Ollantaytambo up through the Paso 
Panticalla north of the Vilcanota range 
and came down into the Urubamba Val- 
ley at Chaullay (E/ Pert, vol. V, Lima, 
1913, pp. 47-8). The Cuzco sheet (Mapa 
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del Peri, foja no. 26, Paris, n.d.) of his 
1891-2 Peru map (which may have been 
drawn not by Raimondi, who died in 
1890, but by the Sociedad Geografica de 
Lima) placed ‘“‘Co [Cerro] Machu 
Picchu’’ on the west side ofthe Urubamba 
just north of an unnamed peak that ap- 
pears similar to Gohring’s and Wiener’s 
Huainu Picchu. Raimondi’s Cuzco sheet 
shows a trail down the Urubamba Valley 
on the east side of the river, an indication 
that foot traffic down the Ollantaytambo- 
Chaullay stretch of the valley was pos- 
sible prior to the circa-1895 construction 
of the road that Bingham had followed. 
Further evidence of the existence of 
such aroad comes from Fray Luis Sabate, 
who descended the Urubamba Valley in 
1874-5. In his account, Viaje de los 
Padres Misioneros del Convento de 
Cuzco (Lima, 1877), Fray Sabate tells of 
heading down valley from Torontoy fol- 
lowing “‘a difficult, unfinished road that 
was cluttered with dangerous patches 
where we had to unload our burros and 
carry our packs on our shoulders.’’ Oc- 
casionally, Fray Sabate’s party had to 
open a new path entirely. At Media 
Naranja, his party rested at Balaguer’s 
hacienda, almost at the foot of Machu 
Picchu, but his account made no note of 
any ruins. Leaving Media Naranja, they 
“encountered an old road that goes back 
to the time of the Incas.’’ He spotted a 
Similar road on the far side of the 
Urubamba. 
nglish _historian-explorer 
Clements Markham’s The Incas 
of Peru (London, 1910) included 
a map, “‘South Peru and North 
Peru,”’ showing “‘Co Machu 
Picchu’’ on the west side of the 
Urubamba. The map had been first pub- 
lished to accompany Markham’s article, 
“*The Land of the Incas,”’ in the October 
1910 Royal Geographical Society Jour- 
nal. Among the map sources cited by 
Markham were Raimondi and Wiener, 
but not Gohring, although the latter was 
described as the first person to have 
visited the Rio Pilcopta in the region. 
The ‘‘Mapa Que Comprende Las 
Ultimas Exploraciones y Estudios 
Verificados Desde 1900 Hasta 1906,”’ 
published in the Boletin de la Sociedad 
Geografica de Lima (BSGL) (vol. 25, no. 
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19, 1909) contains no reference to Machu 
Picchu as a peak or an archaeological 
site. If Machu Pichhu had been discov- 
ered, the Sociedad Geografica de Lima 
didn’t know about it. 


Bingham’s 
Discovery 


Bingham made no secret of the fact 
that, before heading down the Urubamba 
Valley, he had been alerted to the exist- 
ence of ruins at Machu Pichhu. The 
American-born rector of the University 
of Cuzco, Albert A. Giesecke, had met 
Bingham during his 1909 visit to Cuzco 
and held a number of conversations with 
him during his return to the city in 1911. 
The rector shared with the explorer sto- 
ries of ruins above Mandor Pampa, sto- 
ries told by his friend Brauda Palo y 
Broda at Hacienda Echarte below Mandor 
Pampa and by Melchor Arteaga, who 
lived at Mandor Pampa itself. Bingham 
also heard about these ruins from another 
Cuzqueiio, Alberto Duque, who lived on 
his father’s hacienda at Santa Ana be- 
tween Echarte and Mandor Pampa. 

Upon arriving at Mandor Pampa, 
Bingham encountered Arteaga, who 
agreed -- in exchange for a Peruvian sol, 
then worth about a dollar -- to guide him 
tothe ruins. Accompanied by Bingham’s 
military escort, Sergeant Carrasco, they 
clambered across the Rio Urubamba ona 
pole bridge and climbed up the muddy, 
shrub-tangled mountainside to Machu 
Picchu. Once ontop, Arteaga retired and 
turned the guiding chores over to an 
unnamed boy, the son of one of the 
campesinos farming amidst the lost city 
of the Incas (Portrait of an Explorer, 
p. 9). 

During his hurried inspection of the 
ruins, Bingham took note of a name and 
date, ‘“Lizarraga 1902,”’ scribbled on a 
wall. The following day, Arteaga told 
Bingham that Agustin Lizd4rraga, who 
lived at the nearby San Miguel bridge, 
had discovered Machu Picchu. 

In a handwritten letter dated August 
8, 1911, at Santa Ana to Dr. J.S. Keltie at 
the Royal Geographical Society in Lon- 
don, Bingham made his first announce- 
ment of his discovery, writing that he had 


““found the ruins of a wonderful old Inca 
city...now called Machu Pichu i.e. old 
Pichu. It is so difficult of access that no 
one hereabouts has seen it. So far asIcan 
discover only three Peruvians have seen 
it (except for a few Indians).’’ Duringa 
shipboard interview published inthe New 
York Times December 22, 1911, as 
Bingham was returning to the United 
States, he proclaimed that the members 
of his expedition “‘were the first white 
men to see the remains of the City of 
Machu Picchu...since Pizarro entered it 
400 years ago.” 

Bingham subsequently wrote up his 
achievement for several periodicals, 
including Harper's Magazine (April 
1913), in which he told of arriving in 
Cuzco and hearing tales of ruins in the 
Urubamba Valley, but in terms so gen- 
eral and from sources so unreliable that 
not even his Peruvian friends put much 
stock in them: 

It was known to a few people in 
Cuzco, chiefly residents of Convyen- 
cién, that there were ruins, still 
undescribed, in the valley of the 
Urubamba. One friend told us that a 
muleteer [Arteaga?] had told him of 
some ruins near the bridge at San 
Miguel. Knowing the propensity of his 
countrymen to exaggerate, he placed 
little confidence in the report, and had 
passed by the place a score of times 
without taking the trouble to look into 
the matter. Another friend, who owned 
a sugar plantation on the Vilcabamba 
River, said he also had heard vague 
rumors of ruins.... At length a talka- 
tive old peddler said that there were 
ruins ‘finer than Choqquequirau’ down 
the valley somewhere. 

Giesecke might have been the first- 
mentioned friend, although he had only 
heard the story of the ruins in March of 
that yearand had wanted to ascend Machu 
Picchu to take a look, but had been de- 
feated by bad weather. He did take the 
Story seriously enough to urge Bingham 
to have a look. 

Two months after the Harper’s ar- 
ticle, the New York Times put the tale of 
the Machu Picchu discovery on the front 
page of its Sunday magazine section. 
The article, “‘Lost City in the Clouds 
Found After Centuries,’’ incorrectly re- 
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ported that Bingham ‘‘had already heard 
of the existence of the lost city on his 
previous visits and had read a book by an 
Austrian who was in [Peru] forty years 
ago and said he had been told about it.’’ 
Presumably, the Austrian was the French 
explorer Wiener, whose book Bingham 
had read. In the Times story, Bingham 
attributed the actual discovery to his 
chance questioning of ‘‘an Indian rather 
better than the average, but overfond of 
‘firewater.’’’ Presumably, the Indian 
was the mestizo Arteaga, whom Bingham 
questioned not by chance but at the sug- 
gestion of Giesecke. 

In a 1922 letter to his former school 
head in Honolulu, Bingham defined his 
discovery of Machu Picchu as scientific, 
the prevailing Peruvian opinion, and said 
that before he reported his visit to the site, 
“it was not known to the geographical 
and historical societies in Peru, nor to the 
Peruvian government. It had been vis- 
ited by a few Indians and half-casts and 
possibly one European”’ (Portrait of an 
Explorer, p. 26). Bingham never identi- 
fied the European. 


Peruvian 
Commentaries on 
Bingham’s Discovery 
of Machu Picchu 


The first Peruvian analysis of 
Bingham’s discovery of Machu Picchu, 
‘“Machupiccho,’’ was published by Jose 
Gabriel Cosio in the BSGL (vol. 28, no. 
22, 1912). Cosio, who was the official 
Peruvian delegate to Bingham’s follow- 
up expedition to Machu Picchu in 1912, 
wrote that before the explorer had ar- 
rived at the lost city “‘nothing had been 
heard about this historical site, and if it 
was mentioned by name it was simply to 
designate the Sillique hacienda, in whose 
vicinity it was found, and not to identify 
the ruins on top of the mountain.”’ 

According to Cosio, although Machu 
Picchu was well-known locally, Bingham 
was, in fact, the city’s scientific discov- 
erer: 

It is not true that Dr. Bingham was 
the discoverer of the ruins, but he did 


give them fame and archaeological in- 
terest. Before he came there, they 
were frequently ascended, and many 
people even lived there, cultivating 
squash, yuca, sweet potato, sugar cane, 
and corn. A Mr. Lizarraga, now de- 
ceased, knew the site in all its details. 
On July 14, 1902, by the same road that 
Dr. Bingham took, a Mr. Sanchez, of 
Caicai, and Messrs, Enrique Palma 
and Lizérraga came to Machupiccho. 
But, as always happens, they had no 
scientific or historical interest. They 
were only interested in hunting for lost 
treasures that they thought were ru- 


‘ mored to be buried in such locations. 


Cosio also mentioned that, when he 
visited Machu Picchu in 1912, he ascer- 
tained that Anacieto Alvares, one of the 
campesinos farming in the ruins, had 
lived there for eight years (BSGL, vol. 
28., no. 22, 1912). 

The following year, Giesecke pub- 
lished hisown commentary, ““Una Excur- 
sién a Machupiccho”’ (BSGL, vol. 28, 
no. 22, 1913), on his July 1912 excursion 
to the ruins. Crediting Bingham as “‘the 
first person to scientifically investigate’’ 
the ruins, Giesecke modestly declined to 
mention either the key role he had played 
in alerting Bingham to the existence of 
the lost city or the fact that only foul 
weather had kept the glory from being 
his. 

A decade later, Cosio wrote a Cuzco 
guide book, E/ Cuzco, Histérico yMonu- 
mental (Lima, 1924), in which he called 
Bingham ‘“‘the scientific discoverer of 
Machu Picchu,”’ (p. 86). Thatsame year, 
Giesecke also published a guide, Guia 
del Cuzco, La Meca de la América del 
Sur (Lima, 1924), without mentioning 
his role in the discovery. Both books 
recommended the Arteaga family as 
tambo-keepers and guides for Machu 
Picchu excursionists. How many tourists 
made the trek is not known. Two years 
later, Giesecke co-authored an English- 
language guide, Cuzco, (Historical and 
Artistic Guide) (Lima 1926), in which he 
referred readers to Bingham’s National 
Geographic articles for information about 
Machu Picchu. 

In 1961, the 50th anniversary of the 
scientific discovery of Machu Picchu 


was cause for great celebration in Peru. 
Hiram Bingham IV, representing his 
family (his explorer-father had died in 
1957), flew in from the United States. In 
an embarrassing incident repeated over 
the years by innumerable tourists, 
Bingham IV was lost for two hours in the 
Tuins and, as darkness fell and a search 
party was about to be despatched, he 
reappeared, explaining that ‘‘I lost track 
of time contemplating this millennial 
city’’ (E/ Comercio, Lima, July 25, 1961). 
Giesecke also attended the ceremonies in 
Cuzco and Machu Picchu as an honored 
guest, and served as an interpreter for 
Bingham IV (La Prensa, Lima, July 20 
and 25, 1961). 
he Lima daily La Prensa, ran 
a ten-part illustrated series, 
**E] Descubrimiento de Machu 
Picchu,’’ which credited 
Bingham as ‘‘being the first to 
have technically explored [Machu 
Picchu] and divulged her existence to 
Peru and the world,’ while detailing 
Giesecke’s role in alerting Bingham to 
the city’s location. As the series ex- 
plained it, in March of 1911, Giesecke 
had been invited by his friend “‘Braulio 
Polo de la Borda’’ (in an earlier refer- 
ence, Giesecke referred to himas “‘Brauda 
Palo y Broda’’) to visit his hacienda at 
Echarte. Polo de la Borda told him of 
numerous ruins along the Urubamba. 
On his horseback ride down the valley, 
Giesecke camped at Mandor Pampa near 
Arteaga’s choza. The next morning, 
Arteaga told Giesecke of the extensive 
ruins above them on Machu Pichhu. 
Giesecke continued on down the valley to 
Hacienda Echarte without climbing the 
difficult trail to the ruins. In another 
account, Giesecke said that heavy rains 
made the ascent difficult. Three months 
later, Giesecke passed Arteaga’s story 
along to Bingham, who made a note to 
seek him out in Mandor Pampa (La 
Prensa, July 17-26, 1961). 

During June and July 1961, a second 
Lima daily, E/ Comercio, ran a 16-part 
series, “‘El] Misterio de Machu Picchu,’’ 
by Gustavo Montoya, with a “historical 
assessment”’ by Dr. Alberto Giesecke. 
The series was written in a dialogue 
format, recreating conversations, most 
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of which neither Montoya nor Giesecke 
had been present to hear, among Ameri- 
cans and Peruvians associated with vari- 
ous Bingham expeditions. Part Three of 
the series (July 3, 1961), which covered 
Bingham’s initial conversations with 
Giesecke in Cuzco, neglects to mention 
the rector’s role in relating Polo de la 
Borda’s stories of the ruins at Machu 
Picchu. 

In Cuzco, El Comercio also inter- 
viewed a member of Bingham’s 1911 
expedition, 68-year old Luis Rodriguez 
Carpio, who had just returned from Lima, 
where he had been a guest on the televi- 
sion show, Esta es su Vida. Rodriguez 
Carpio told E/ Comercio that in 1906 he 
had moved to Cuzco from Arequipa, and 
had traveled the Urubamba Valley on 
many occasions, hauling cocoa up to 
Cuzco from the Hacienda Echarte. He 
had often camped at Mandor Pampa and 
had purchased rocotos and birraca grown 
in the chacras amidst the Machu Picchu 
ruins, ““without knowing of the [ruins’] 
existence.’’ In June 1911, the then 18- 
year-old Rodriguez Carpio was employed 
ata Cuzco brewery when Cesar Lomellini 
and Bingham approached him about 
working as a guide on the explorer’s 
expedition. He accepted the job for 40 
soles a month and spent three years work- 
ing for Bingham, who he said was ‘‘cor- 
dial, affable, and spoke very good Span- 
ish.”” 

odriguez Carpio went on to 

say that he had supplied 14 

mules to the 1911 expedition 

and that, in Ollantaytambo, 
they had obtained four peons from the 
governor, Luis Valle. Further down the 
valley, at Mandor Pampa, they hired two 
men, named ‘‘Monroy’’ and 
“‘Lizarrage.’’ He implied that he had 
ascended to the ruins with Bingham and 
the following day returned to Cuzco, 
where he bought more mules from “‘the 
widow Garmendia, Jose Cuba, and oth- 
ers’’ for use on subsequent trips (E/ 
Comercio, July 24, 1961). If nothing 
else, Rodriguez Carpio’s interview con- 
tradicts the stories that Bingham could 
not speak Spanish and that Payne or 
Stapleton provided the mules for the 


expedition. 
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El Comercio also interviewed another 
Peruvian, Ricardo Charaja, who recalled 
that they had cleared the ruins ‘‘inch by 
inch.’ Hesaid that Bingham had ““Cuczo 
porters, 120 mules, and 30 muleteers”’ 
(El Comercio, July 25, 1961). Bingham 
did not clear the Machu Picchu ruins 
until his second visit, leading the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and Yale 
University’s Peruvian Expedition of 
1912, so Charaja may have been mis- 
taken as to which expedition he partici- 
pated in. 

El Comercio also included Giesecke 
in the 50th anniversary interviews. Soon 
after arriving in Cuzco in 1911, accord- 
ing to the rector, Bingham approached 
Cesar Lomellini and him to explain the 
purpose of his expedition. Giesecke re- 
called the explorer’s paying frequent calls 
to the rectory, where they spoke “‘princi- 
pally about the Urubamba valley and 
probable locations of ruins there.’’ Dur- 
ing those conversations, Griesecke said, 
he told Bingham of his journey to the 
Hacienda Echarte, and of Polo de la 
Borda’s story of the ruins in the valley’’ 
(El Comercio, July 24, 1961). 

The Universidad Nacional de Cuzco 
devoted the entire July 1961 issue of the 
Revista del Museo e Instituto 
Arqueologico (vol. XII, no. 19) to the 
discovery and significance of Machu 
Picchu. An unsigned introductory essay 
(pp. 7-8) summarized the early Peruvian 
visits to the ruins: 

It is known that around 1894, Sr. 
Don Luis Bejar Ugarte was one of the 
first to ascend to the marvelous ruins, 
of which a reference had been made by 
the farmer Lizdrraga. Likewise, it is 
known that in 1904 Don Melquides 
Alvarez lived in the Machu Picchu 
complex, dedicating himself to culti- 
vating the crops of the region. 

On July 14 in the year 1901, Don 
Enrique Palma, Agustin Lizdraga, and 
Don Gavino Sanchez, campesinos from 
Hacienda Colpani in the San Miguel 
zone, ascended to Machu Picchu. 

Ugarte’s 1894 climb now stands as 
theearliest recorded visit to Machu Picchu, 
followed by the Palma-Lizarraga- 
Gavino-Sanchez ascent in 1901. IfPayne, 
von Hassel, and Haenel ever reached the 


heights of Machu Picchu, their claims 
would have to line up behind those of the 
Peruvians’. 

In the same special RMIA issue (p. 
17), Giesecke elaborated on his almost- 
discovery. He said that Polo de la Borda 
had not given much credence to the tales 
of ruins at Machu Picchu, because they 
had been told to him bya peon looking for 
stray livestock. On his return to Cuzco 
from Hacienda Echarte a few days later, 
a torrential rain forced Giesecke to camp 
at Mandor Pampa, where Arteaga ‘‘con- 
firmed to us the same information [about 
the ruins] and [said] that he cultivated a 
small plot of land amongst the ruins at 
the top of the peak at which foot was the 
Mandor bridge.”’ 


Final Word 


A few years after Bingham’s discov- 
ery was announced to the world, Ameri- 
can travel writer Harry A. Franck, hiking 
south from Panama to Buenos Aires, 
dropped in on Machu Picchu. Accompa- 
nied by Cesar Lomellini, he lodged at the 
Mandor Pampa tambo of Bingham’s first 
guide, Arteaga, whom Franck quickly 
deduced still held the lost city of the Incas 
in low regard: 

[Arteaga] had long known of the m- 
ins, as had other natives, but had never 
considered them extensive or important. 
Indeed, he seemed still to have a dis- 
tinctly low opinion of them as ‘cosas de 
Gentiles’ [‘pagan things’] not to be com- 
pared with the Cathedral of Cuzco, with 
it’s tin saints and plaster virgins. (The 
Century, July 1916, p. 227.) O 
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THE SALT SENTINEL 


By Kevin Healy 


THE ARAYA PENINSULA of Venezuela, a miniature 
Baja California of sterile mountains, primitive fishing 
villages and shimmering purple salt lakes, receives few 
travellers compared to the neighboring Paria Peninsula. 
Virtually ignored by guide books, Araya’s sights neverthe- 
less include one of South America’s most impressive and 
extravagant colonial fortresses -- the Castillo de Santiago 
de Araya. 


COLUMBUS had left the Venezuelan coast in 1498 before 
reaching Araya; Alonso de Ojeda and Juan de la Cosa (with 
Amérigo Vespuccias ballast!) eager to capitalize onthe Admiral’s 
discovery of a new continent, rushed west along the coast in 
1499, also missing the treasures of the Margarita region. 
Following on their heels sailed a commercial venture under the 
command of Pedro Alonso Nifio and Cristébal Guerra, who 
stumbled on what Columbus had been eagerly seeking -- the 
fabulous pearl fisheries of Cubagua and Coche Islands. Waiting 
for them on the western tip of the Araya Peninsula only six 
leagues away was another treasure, less romantic than pearls but 
perhaps more essential -- hugh dry lakes of pure salt, “‘the most 
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abundant and richest to be found in the universe’’! Small 
wonder that the New World’s first trading voyage was a bonanza 
beyond the wildest expectations of its investors. 

The pearl beds avidly exploited in the sixteenth century were 
soon wiped out (along with thousands of local Indians pressed 
into service as divers), but the mainland saltpans seemed 
exhaustible. Wretched convicts toiled naked on the blinding 
flats (salt destroyed clothing rapidly) hacking out blocks of the 
corrosive material; the death rate from sunstroke and dehydra- 
tion was high but there were always more Spanish prisoners and 
hapless Indians to supplement the labor force. 

Why was this humble mineral worth so much effort? It had 
long been valuable in Europe for preserving food and masking 
the taste of perishables beyond their prime, and the rise in 
European population in the 16th century increased demand 
dramatically. The vital Dutch fishing industry depended on a 
steady supply of high-grade salt, but after throwing off Spanish 
occupation about 1580 Holland lost its access to Portuguese salt 
(Spain and Portugal were united at this time) and began to seek 
new sources across the Atlantic. It was not long before the 
Salinas de Araya attracted their attention. 

Foreigners were always unwelcome in the New World, and 
salt production was a jealously guarded Crown monopoly; 
outsiders poaching at Araya did so at their own peril! But the 
Dutch loathed Spaniards almost as much as the English did, and 
they regularly sailed to the undefended peninsula for the next 
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fifty years, doggedly spiriting away fortunes under the helpless 
gaze of the Spanish authorities at Cumanéa, less than an hour’s 
sail away across the Golfo de Cariaco. Such a challenge could 
notbe ignored in Madrid forever. In 1605 Spain sent outa strong 
naval force which fought a monumental battle with the Dutch 
in 1609, forcing a twelve year truce (which Dutch sailors 
cheerfully ignored by continuing to take Araya salt to an 
insatiable European market). Frustrated, the Spaniards began 
construction on a powerful fort in 1618. 

The side of the Castillo de Santiago was carefully chosen for 
its commanding view over Araya Bay at the southern end of the 
salinas. Military engineers went to work laying out a trapezoi- 
dal foundation for the great bulwarks to accommodate the cliff- 
side site. Material was taken from a quarry to the south but 
everything else -- food, water, men and machinery -- had to 
come in by sea from Cumanéa, adding greatly to the cost. Most 
of the work was done at night to escape the fierce heat, boosting 
the final expenditure to about a million pesos fuertes*. Santiago 
was easily the most expensive project Spain had undertaken in 
the Indies up to that time. 

Work proceeded smoothly for the first seven years and the 
Dutch watched the massive structure rising with trepidation. 
Although it was still possible to steal a cargo of salt by 
approaching stealthily from the north, the fort’s 250-man 
garrison and the increasing amount of artillery (eventually 45 
cannon) made things harder witheach passing year. To force the 
issue, Holland sent a powerful fleet against Araya in 1621, 
which was defeated by the superior tactics of the Spanish 
Governor Diego de Arroyo y Daza. The Castillo successfully 


repelled almost a hundred attempts to take it by a variety of 
smugglers and pirate forces, and its strength finally forced the 
Dutch to move on to the easier pickings of Aruba, Bonaire and 
Curacao. By the time the fortress was finished in 1665 there 
were few invaders left to challenge it. 

A powerful hurricane damaged the Castillo in 1726. Waves 
swept so far inland that the salt lakes were turned into an inlet 
of the Gulf. It was the end of Araya: salt mining ceased and the 
Peninsula was abandoned. To prevent the fort falling into 
foreign hands, the administration gathered together all avail- 
able explosives and tried to blow it up. The interior was gutted 
but the mighty walls defied all attempts by their builders to 
destroy them! As the decades passed, the pink salinas gradually 
dried out and reformed and mining resumed on a smaller scale. 
But salt had never been rare enough to justify elaborate private 
exploitation; today, as in the past, it isa government monopoly 
with a limited profit potential. The Venezuelan Government’s 
state company ENSAL now operates a modern mining instal- 
lation at Araya, producing almost 500,000 tons of salt per year. 

The tiny village of Araya is readily accessible. Car ferries 
leave Cumana daily at irregular intervals for the 20-minute run 
across the crystal waters of the Gulf of Cariaco to a dock near 
the Castillo. ENSAL has an air-conditioned guest house and 
dining room open to the public and runs two-hour tours of the 
salt works up to 2 PM; a permit to visit the installations is readily 
granted, There is an interesting old cemetery to visit, two rustic 
fishing villages nearby -- Manicuare and Punta Araya -- superb 
shelling along the narrow beaches, and the warm waters of the 
bay to cool off in. For those with their own vehicles and a love 
of deserts, the road out along the Peninsula from 
Cariaco (95 km) is now paved; it offers vistas of the 
arid and unpopulated interior, offshore islands of 
green scrub forest and splashes of color from a 
succession of flamingo colonies. 

And the Castillo de Santiago? Its unconquered 
bulwarks still stand defiantly along the shoreline. 
The gates and interior buildings are long gone but 
the remarkable quality of the masonry in the vaulted 
passageways and the shadowy cistern bear witness 
to the craftsmanship that went into the fort’s con- 
struction. There is no entrance fee and few facilities 
apart from a small refreshment stand and picnic 
area at the base of the wall. As with most of this 
coast, Venezuelans flock to the area on weekends 
and school holidays (getting cars on returning 
ferries can be a problem at such times!), and visitors 
seeking peace and quiet in which to contemplate the 
Castillo, the blinding salt flats and the bleached 
mountains beyond might consider a weekday excur- 
sion. Despite the heat, a trip to Araya is well worth 
considering. 

*A silver duro or five-peseta coin. O 


Photo: Actually an old British military ruin on Antigua but 
more or less what we expect the ruins of the old salt sentinel 
to look like. 
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Latin America 
with Lonely Planet 


Lonely Planet's practical down-to-earth travel guides 
have been helping travelers see the best of the world 
for nearly 20 years. Written by travelers for travelers 
they provide the best recommendations on lodging, 
restaurants and entertainment for a variety of budgets 
and excellent background on culture, history, 
environment and wildlife. 
Titles: Argentina ($16.95) Baja ($11.95) Bolivia ee ae 
($10.95) Brazil ($17.95) Chile @ Easter Island ‘Soanish 2 
($11.95) Colombia ($11.95) Costa Rica ($11.95) phrasebook 
Ecuador @ the Galapagos Islands ($16.95) La Ruta 
Maya: Yucatan, Guatemala @ Belize ($15.95) ’ f casio, 
Mexico ($19.95) Peru ($14.95) Central America on a 2 or 4 ; 0 Quechua 
shoestring ($16.95) South America on a shoestring , tt 
($19.95) Brazilian phrasebook ($5.95) Latin 
American Spanish phrasebook ($4.95) Quechua 
phrasebook ($5.95) Trekking in the Patagonian 
Andes ($15.95) 
Lonely Planet guides are available from the South 
American Explorers Club. Contact Lonely Planet for a 
complete list of titles and free newsletter. 
Lonely Planet Publications 155 Filbert St. Suite 251 
Oakland, CA 94607 Phone: 800/275-8555 
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Magnum Bunkum 


Dear Club: 


In my MAGNUM BUNKOUM of Issue 30 I intended only to suggest 
that the Amazon (read ‘‘Amazon system of waterways’’) by no means holds 
one-fifth of the world’s fresh water. But having been bombarded with apples 
and oranges by V. Miguel Ponce in Issue 31, I feel obliged to venture out of my 
debunker into a fruit salad no-man’s-land. Ponce’s salvos concern rates of 
discharge, a matter I didn’t consider to be apropo. He ends by declaring that 
‘there is no popular misconception to correct.’ Then how can it be that when 
I question my lecture audiences (several thousand people each year) nearly 
everyone seems to have a preconception that one-fifth of the world’s fresh 
water is sloshing around in the Amazon Basin. I tell them ‘*No, the Amazon 
River discharges annually perhaps one-fifth of the earth’s continental runoff— 
not at all the same thing.”’ (And even ‘‘one-fifth”’ is uncertain since no one is 
metering total runoff.) The Amazon mainstream flow was measured by a 
geological survey team in 1963 and 1964, years of extreme drought. Lead 
scientist Roy Oltman decided that ‘‘the Amazon accounts for about 18 per 
percent of the discharge of all rivers into the world oceans’’ although he 
lacked data for most of the lesser runoff. A colleague guessed ‘‘15 per- 
cent,’’ But the comparative rate of leakage into the sea has little to do 
with the actual volume of water held in the Amazon Basin, the alleged 
‘one-fifth of the world’s fresh water’’ that I was debunking. Misin- 
terpretation of the Geological Survey’s runoff statistics led to the 
oft-repeated exaggerations, Anyway, the discharge rate is a poor 
measure of the volume of water in the basin since maybe half of it— 
says Eneas Salati—evaporates before reaching the mouth. Its total 
return to the sea for three straight years would barely equal the 
amount of water (23,000 cubic kilometers) in the world’s largest lake, Siberia’s Baikal. 
National Geographic for June, 1992, says Lake Baikal holds one-fifth of the planet’s fresh water. 
Carolyn Anderson, assigned to research that article, put aside the 99.6% of the earth’s H,O reservoir 
held in ice, ground water, and soil. She counted only the remaining .4% of ‘‘free liquid’’—mainly lakes 
and rivers—familiar to the average reader. The Scientific American says lakes hold nearly 20 times as 
much water as rivers. Lake Baikal, with one-fifth of all fresh water, then holds four times as much as 
all the world’s rivers combined—or 20 times the mean volume of Amazonian water at any given instant. 
(Consider that most waterways in Amazonia are only a few feet deep, while Lake Baikal is 400 miles 
long and a mile deep.) If, indeed, these things are well-known and there is ‘‘no popular misconception 
to correct,’’ I better go bob for apples in the mainstream. 


Loren McIntyre 
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Dear Club, 

This is a follow-up letter to my 
telephone call to you today regard- 
ing Catherine Rambeau. I met 
Catherine in the Gran Gringo Ho- 
tel in Quito right after my two sons 
and I had survived our balsa raft 
misadventure on the Rio Napo. 
Attached is a write-up in People 
Magazine about her solo motor- 
cycle trip to Tierra del Fuego. It 
has been on my mind to put the two 
of you together, but I lost her ad- 
dress until today when I received a 
letter from her. 

Articles about her trip, trials, 
and tribulations would seem to me 
to have great appeal for the S.A.E. read- 
ership. If it turns out to be true, it will be 
a small repayment of all the encourage- 
ment you have given me and the ads you 
have run for my trips. I'll keep my eye 
open for other potential contributors as I 
travel about. 

A tidbit you might find amusing: I was 
sitting balls-ass naked in a cold moun- 
tain stream on the flank of Mt. Roraima 
last January when a slender American 
guy walks up and blurts out,’’Are you 
Bruce Means, the guy who writes for 
South AmericanExplorer?”’ Well, I don’t 
mind telling you I was startled...I mean, 
I knew, of course, that fame and fortune 
would befall me once I got published in 
that great and noble rag...but I didn’t 
expect it THAT soon. 

The guy was Jim Detterline, a long- 
time §.A. Explorer’s Club member/ 
mountain climber who lives in Colorado. 
He has read my articles AND noticed the 
ad you so kindly ran announcing my 
Roraima climb. Since he was doing the 
same thing on his own with a couple of 
buddies at the same time that my trip was 
advertised in the S.A.E., he kept his eye 
open for my group as our paths were to 
inevitably cross. Strangely, this man and 
no more than about 10 other people were 
all the other humans I encountered on the 
entire trek. Imagine the odds against 
running into someone who was expect- 
ing you; a S.A.E.C. member who had 
read the ad in the South American Ex- 
plorer, and who was trekking on his own. 
I don’t know what this means in cosmic 


LETTERS 


terms, or even statistically remote terms, 
but I must confess I was flabbergasted. 
It’s not quite as momentous as ‘“Dr. 
Livingstone, I presume...’” but it pleased 
me. 


Best regards, 
D. Bruce Means 
Dear Club, Tallahasse, FL 
With regard to the Carretera Austral 


in southern Chile. I've just returned from 
driving most of it -- a winter trip which 
took me into some of the most exciting, 
dramatic terrain I've ever seen. 

Runs theoretically from Puerto Montt 
to just south of Cochrane, some 600 
miles. They're working on it below that. 
Contrary to some reports, it does not yet 
arrive at Villa O'Higgins. 

Again, contrary to some reports, only 
Avis (off again, on again) and the Auto- 
mobile Club of Chile have offices in both 
Puerto Montt and in Coyhaique to the 
south, which makes getting a rented ve- 
hicle expensive, but it can be done. Also 
4-wheel drive rental vehicles are few and 
sometimes hard to arrange. Note: it's 
certainly necessary in the winterbut prob- 
ably not in summer. 

Few in Puerto Montt have much accu- 
rate information on the highway. It in- 
volvesat least two automobile ferry cross- 
ings and these are unreliable during the 
winter, more regular during the summer, 
so much time can be lost in waiting 
around. 

The first of the ‘““complicaciones’’ one 
runs into is about 130 km south of Puerto 
Montt. It seems the road is closed there, 


has been for some time, may well 
remain so. During the summer, 
there is apparently ferry ‘service 
from Hornopiren, north of the land- 
slide closure, to the south side, 
where you resume the highway. 
During the winter, there is no such 
crossing and one must turn back 
and start again in Puerto Montt. 

Back in Puerto Montt, you've 
got to find ferry service down, 
either to Chaiten or Puerto 
Chacabuco. Not too hard to do in 
Puerto Montt. 

To the south, Coyhaique is the 
only community of any size. From 
there south, it's over some more 
Andes, tremendous beauty, very icy, 
snowy and rainy during winter but gen- 
erally passable with caution. We're talk- 
ing perhaps 12 vehicles a day in this area. 

Incase of accident everyone will help. 
The terrain throughout is spectacular -- 
pastures of grazing sheep, forests, some 
ravaged by lumbering, others by fire, 
fjords, the pens of salmon fisheries, cattle, 
many rivers, water falls, sheer rock cliffs. 
Little English spoken, amiable popula- 
tion, excellent seafood, beef and over- 
cooked lamb. Gas about $2.25 a gallon. 
Can fly back twice a week, out of 
Cochrane, daily out of Coyhaique. Road 
is always nearly passable, but slow, lots 
of potholes, average perhaps 15 to 20 
mph. Accessible during the summer off 
the road: caves of hieroglyphics, thermal 
springs. Great guide for all this near 
southern end and Rio Baker area is 
Roberto Stone. Speaks no English, can 
bereached at Comuna Rio Ibanez, Bajada 
Ibanez. 

Cordially, 
David B. Goldman, 
Santa Barbara 


Dear Club, 

You may be interested in our expedi- 
tion to Chilean Patagonia. 

I am leading a 12-man/woman joint 
service ski-mountaineering expedition 
to Patagonia in May/June 1993. Our aim 
is to traverse the whole length of the 
Heilo Patagonico del Sur. 

Enclosed with this letter is a short 


summary of the expedition's plans, It is 
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accepted that some of these plans are a 
little incomplete, but with over nine 
months to go there is still time to fill the 
gaps. Our intent is to follow the initial 
part of the route taken by E.E. Shipton in 
1961/2. We will be traveling on foot and 
on skis and in order to carry all the 
necessary supplies paulks, or lighter 
versions of them, will be needed. 

If successful, the expedition will be a 
first, in that such a crossing has never 
been undertaken at any time other than 
mid-summer. Weather will prove a ma- 
jor challenge to the expedition in this, 
one of the remotest and most hostile parts 
of the world. 

I have written a number of people and 
organizations, both in Chile and else- 
where, seeking advice and information. 
If you have any suggestions to increase 
our chance of success, I will be pleased to 
hear them. Although our main goal is to 
traverse the icecap we are open to other 
scientific work and will be taking meteo- 
rological readings throughout. 

I hope our expedition is of interest to 
you and your members and would be 


pleased to hear from you. 
Yours faithfully, 
Lt. D. Millington 
Royal Marines 
London 

Dear Club, 


I just received my membership card 
and your welcome letter today and wish 
to thank you for the rare privilegethat has 
been bestowed upon me through mem- 
bership in the South American Explorers 
Club. Already my co-workers have ex- 
pressed an awe and respect for me that 
has never been expressed before. 

One note. In your letter you state, 
“thanks for taking the manly (or wom- 
anly, as the case may be) ...’’ In my case, 
manly is the correct adjective. With a 
name like Tracy, it is often assumed that 
Jam a woman, but I assure you that ] am 
a man and have no aspirations to be 
anything else (not that I think being a 
woman is a bad thing, but since nature 
intended me to be ... 

I am looking for information to see if 
there is a move afoot to establish a Pan- 
American wilderness trail. If so, I would 
like to get involved. If not, I'd like to find 


out if this is a realistic possibility. I am 
relatively naive about such things and 
any information would be greatly appre- 
ciated. 
Sincerely, 
Tracy Mcintyre 
Island Pond, Vt 
Dear Club, 

When one of my clients makes a 
precipitious lock, stock, and barrel de- 
parture, it's a sure sign the law is closing 
in or he got one of my bills.Since I haven't 
sent you any bills, [can only conclude the 
Club's headlong rush to New York is the 
sign of one final move to come at taxpay- 
ers’ expense. Before Ithaca’s finest en- 
circle the building, lob in the tear gas and 
plug in the bullhorn, could you drop me 
a copy of Comidas del Ecuador as befits 
an almost Supporting Member. You can 


“‘Dear Mr. Montague, 


You're inquisitive. You have a taste for adventure . 
. a need to be challenged . 
ewaheds It’ showyou lead your life. . 


knowledge . 


keep the T-shirt for those cold nights in 
Sing Sing. 


Jon Huss 
Casper, Wy 
Dear Club, 
Iam thinking about traveling through 


parts of Ecuador by llama and writing a 
book about it to finish my degree. Before 
officially proposing this scheme to my 
university, I'd like your opinion. This 
will be a low-budget trip and I want to 
know if I can afford to buy a Ilama and 
outfit it, when would be the best time of 
the year to go, what gear would I need, 
etc. If the llama idea is not practical, can 
you suggest another possibility to help 
me work towards my degree. 

Thanks, 

Zeph Vamvakias 

Costa Rica 


3 thirst 1 


. a desire to connect, to get 
- do your work. ere ae 


Yes, Yes, Yes. That’s me. That's me. aS 
“Why shouldn’t it be the way you travel?”’ 
It should. It should, Count me in, 


““Some women are content to carry home sooing bees: and snap- 


shots. 


Not me. That’s women’s work. 


special breed -- want to return from a trip ‘with a 


underanin ingofaan distant cultures. 


They know our rapidly bet esr) 


village,’ that learning how women in remote pare o the 
‘eel ad ce vere can provide insights into their own.” 


You bet. Just let me at those women in remote fe parts of the world, 
— Sure, why not, for starters. — 


ea chance to form | ve 


cial bonds with other active, fascinating, like-minded v women who 


an interest in exploring different cultures.”’ 


Like-minded what? Women? Whaddya mean, , women? 


~ If you want to know more about these exciting two-week 
that are changing the way women see themselves and the world, read on 


for more information or contact me » at CY Sebi ee 


Damn! — 
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South American Travel Tips 
by David Landes 

Here’s a bargain that’s hard to beat-- 
six flights anywhere in Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Paraguay, and Uruguay for a maxi- 
mum of 14 1/2 cents per mile. Here are 
the details of the ‘‘Mercosur’’ air pass: 

(1) Valid on the following airlines: 
Aerolineas Argentinas and Austral in 
Argentina, Cruzeiro, Transbrasil, 
VARIG, and VASP in Brazil, Air Para- 
guay, and PLUNA in Uruguay. 

(2) Maximum of six flights total and 
two domestic flights per country. Maxi- 
mum of three countries and two stops per 
country. 


THE LIMA TIMES 


Every week... 
Keep in touch with 


what’s up in Peru 


A Peruvian Times Publication 
Psj. Los Pinos 156, Suite B-6 
Lima 18, Peru. 

Tel: (014) 472552 Fax: (014) 467888 


(3) Travel from 10 to 30 days; com- 
plete all travel by March 31, 1993. 

(4) Tickets must be purchased outside 
South America and in conjunction with 
an international ticket to or from one of 
the four countries. 

(5) Tickets must be purchased at least 
14 days prior to the first flight. 

(6) Cost for the ticket is about 14 1/2 
cents per mile iftwo countries are visited; 
10 1/2 cents if three countries are in- 
cluded. 

Because of the complicated rules and 
what seems to be some confusion about 
the rules of the pass, passengers should 
make reservations and then ask the air- 
line with the first flight to calculate the 
mileage and the price. 

This pass was originated by Aerolineas 
Argentinas and they should be called if 


other airlines don't know about the pass. 
David Landes is a travel agent and travel 
writer. He can be reached at 1-800-395-5955 


Darien Gap 

In the mid 1970s, conversation groups 
in the U.S. brought construction of the 
Pan-American Highway through the 
Darien Gap to a halt. Filing a lawsuit, 
they claimed a road through the Darien 
would cause profound deforestation and 
erosion, threaten indigenous peoples and 
open the way for hoof-and-mouth disease 
to enter the U.S. 

Last month representatives of Panama 
and Colombia produced a plan they say 
includes environmental protection mea- 
sures and agreed to start construction of 
the 67-mile link through the Darien. 

Stay tuned for further developments. 


LACEY A. GUDE 
Amazon/Brazil Specialist 


VIP Travel Agency 
One Dupont Circle, NW 


Washington, DC 20036 


(202) 223-7000 
=’ ADVENTURERS 


Adventures for individuals, families, and groups 
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1 1 Rigoberta: | Menché 


An Indian Woman i in n Guat 


ae Guatemalan peasant wot 
and her struggle against injusti ice 


and exploitation. A particularly vivi 


‘Tigue by a remarkable woman. ie 


book for years, you should have — 
mane it up long. ago. As not too 2 


- Item #288 Members $14.00 
_ Non-Members $16.95 - 


SOUTHWIN D 


—ADVENTURES—— 


DISCOVER THE ANDES 
& AMAZON! 
* Inca Trail Treks 
* Market & Festivals Tours 
*« Amazon River Adventures 
* Climbing Expeditions 
Monthly small departures for individuals 
and small groups 
Plus other adventures in: 
Venezuela * Ecuador » Peru 
Bolivia * Brazil * Argentina * Chile 
U.S. Office: 
P.O. Box 621057-G 


Littleton, CO 80162 
Tel. (303) 972-0701, (800) 377-WIND 
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Wish You Were There 

If you’re a train buff it’s a disaster. 
Evenifyou’rejust interested in history, 
things unique, one of a kind and un- 
usual, a never to be forgotten experi- 
ence -- well, it’s too late. You missed it. 
The old Patagonian Express. Too bad. 
Every other train is just, well, a train. 
But the Trochita. To those who’ve 
chugged along its 14-hour 250 mile 
journey from Ingeniero Jacobacci to 
Esquel, with the engine belch- 
ing black smoke, it was Brit- 
ish technology at its peak. 

Thank God we found 
out in time to get aboard 
what Paul Theroux de- 
scribed as *‘akind ofdemented samo- 
var on wheels, with iron patches on its 
boiler and leaking pipes on its underside 
and dribbling valves and metal elbows 
that shot jets of vapor sideways.”’ It was 
magnificent. Unfortunately, it didn’t 
allow us time to advise the members who 
might have shared in this splendid ad- 
venture. No, we were too busy boning up 
on the legendary lore surrounding this 
relic and climbing aboard to join the 
locals crowded on wooden benches drink- 
ing yerba mate around the small wood 
burning stove in the middle of every car. 

Well, you had to be there. 

Ofcourse, if you’ve never heard of the 
Trochita you probably don’t know that 
the word refers to the line’s narrow track 
which was exactly half the width ofa full- 
sized train. Half the width? Yes. And this 
means the engine, tank cars, and passen- 
ger coaches were all about one-quarter 
the size of normal railroad cars. It gave 
the Trochita the appearance of a small 
toy train. Oh the incredible, but alas, now 
vanished charm of it all. 

For the few who rode the Trochita on 
its final journey everything about it was 
magical. But if you missed the train (in 
every sense of the phrase) you probably 
don’t care that work started on the line in 
1922. It was soon decided that it would be 
almost impossible to construct a full- 
scale road across this rugged land full of 
sheep, foxes, guanaco, rheas and thorn 
bushes. But a smaller miniature railroad 
was feasible. 

During the golden days following 
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World War II the railroad hauled huge 
bales of wool from the vast sheep ranches 
that flourished in Patagonia up to the 
town of Ingeniero Jacobacci where they 
were shipped on a full-scale railroad to 
the coast. 

So what did the Trochita in? A paved 
road along the northern border of the Rio 
Negro that shortened the distance from 
Esquel to Ingeniero Jacobacci. And wool 
prices fell. The regional economy weak- 
ened. 

All plans to salvage the Trochita foun- 
dered. No,investors could be found to 
preserve the train for its historical and 
touristic purposes. One of the great train 
rides in the world through one of the most 
forbidding countrysides is no more. 


New Monkey 

““Cure for cancer discovered in Ama- 
zon rain forest.’’ True? Well, no. But 
while we’re waiting for this dramatic 
announcement which could come at any 
time we'll have to make do with the 
discovery of a monkey. 

Still, among monkeys, it’s not all that 


bad a simian as primates go. But of » 


course, if you’ve been waiting for a cure 
for cancer, it’s a bit of a bad joke. I mean, 
think about it. Actually, better not. 


Anyway, what’s been described 
as a “pocket-sized monkey with a 
koala-like face’’ was discovered by 
Marco Schwartz, a Swiss biologist, 
in a remote area of the Maues River, 
a tributary of the Amazon, some 800 
miles upriver from the delta. Ac- 
cording to primatologist Russell 
Mittermeier of Conservation Inter- 
national, the monkey has a hint of 
zebra stripes and is acompletely new 
species. Mittermeier published a 
rather more formal scientific descrip- 
tion of the monkey in the Brazilian 
Scientific Journal, Goeldiaria, and 
called it a minor discovery to com- 
memorate the discovery of America. 
Christened the Maues (pronounced 
Mah-Yawss) marmoset, itis the third 
new monkey to be discovered in Bra- 
zil since 1990. 

With this latest discovery, Brazil 
is now home to 68 species of primate 
or more than a quarter ofall primate 
species in the world. And according to 
Mittermeier, the rain forest has yet to 
reveal all its secrets. ‘“My guess would be 
at least four or five more primates will be 
found in the Amazon in the remainder of 
the decade. There are 1.4 million species 
known to science,’’ and, says 
Mettermeier, ‘estimates of species yet to 
be discovered range up to one hundred 
million.’’ Monkeys are among the most 
prominent and thoroughly studied of spe- 
cies that dwell in the Amazon rain forest. 


Macaw 

Want to know the whereabouts of one 
of the world’s largest and fanciest par- 
rots, the Blue-throated Macaw (ara 
glaucogularis), a species even the great 
experts on neo-tropical birds can’t find? 
A bird so rare that until recently there 
have been no published first-hand obser- 
vations of the species in the wild? 

Well, we’re not saying flat out that we 
know where to find this elusive and truly 
magnificent bird though we can reveal 
that if you’ re in Bolivia and head to the 
Department of the Beni, you'll see a big 
tree. If it’s the right big tree, turn right 
until you come to another big tree with a 
Sort of crown on top, then head left forty, 
maybe forty-five paces and take a boat 


along a meandering stream until you 
come to the Macaw Grove, recognizable 
by a large tree, home of the elusive Blue- 
throated Macaw, a bird so rare, etc. etc. 

Essentially, this is what Dr. Charles 
Munn, research zoologist with Wildlife 
Conservation International, did when, 


Blue-Throated Macaw at the New York 
Zoological Society's Wildlife Conservation Center. 


with the help of local guides, he located 
a pair of Blue-throated Macaws on Au- 
gust 6th. Endangered by ruthless bird 
traders, and fetching thousands of dol- 
larsontheblack market, the Blue-throated 
Macaw may be in grave danger of extinc- 
tion. Because the Blue-throated Macaw 
is not yet assured of protection from 
Bolivian and international bird dealers, 
the exact localities of the birds sightings 
has not been revealed. 

Dr. Munn sighted the first pair of 
Macaws after three days in the forest and 
again the following day while the pair 
was excavating a nest. 

Since its discovery in the early 1880s, 
The Blue-throated Macaw has largely 
remained an enigma. Physical evidence 
of the species includes onily five museum 
specimens of unclear provenance (what- 
ever that means) and between 70 and 100 
live birds that over the past two decades 
Bolivian bird dealers have purchased 
through remote, anonymous bird catch- 


ers from unspecified locations in Bolivia. 
The bird is the largest endemic animal in 
all of Bolivia, and is the world’s largest 
bird whose locality has not been identi- 
fied. 

“*This find may lead to the gathering 
of much needed information which will 
helpestablish conservation priorities, and 
may eventually result in the creation ofa 
park where the rare macaw could be a 
colorful and predictable part of the wild- 
life spectacle,’ said Dr. John Robinson, 
Director WCI. 

To date, the WCI team has observed 
eight pairs of birds at two adjacent sites, 
and has heard reports from local people 
of more populations within 20 kilome- 
ters of the site. 

Want to make a name for yourself in 
the bird world and get a peek at the Blue- 
throated Macaw before it’s old hat? Goto 
the Department of the Beni... 

Scientists wishing further informa- 
tion may write to Dr. Charles Munn, 
WCTI, 185th St. and Southern Boulevard, 
Bronx NY, 10460 (718) 220-6864. 
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1993 HANDBOOKS 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 
The ‘bible’ for travel in South America 
— now in its 69th Edition 
Thomas Cook Award Winner 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Galapagos, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, The Guianas. 


MEXICO & CENTRAL 
AMERICAN HANDBOOK 
3rd Edition 
Mexico, Guatemala, Belize, Honduras, 

El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama 


CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
HANDBOOK 
4th Edition 
Thomas Cook Award Winner 


Includes all the English, French, Dutch 
and Spanish speaking islands, the Bahamas 


and Bermuda. 
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1993 editions available 1st September 
from all good bookshops and from 
South American Explorers Club. 
Travellers World Guides also cover 
The Indian sub-continent and 
Southeast Asia. 


Catalogues available from 
Trade & Travel, England. 


TRADE & TRAVEL PUBLICATIONS 


6 Riverside Court, Lower Bristol Road, Bath BA2 3DZ. England 
Telephone 0225 469141 Fax 0225 462921 
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DISTINGUISH 
YOURSELF WITH THE 
VISA’ GOLD CARD. 


Xe 
LIVE ON 
EASTER ISLAND 


The South American Explorers Club Visa® Gold and Visa® Classic cards 
provide you with more savings, more benefits, more services than just 


(VICARIOUSLY) about any other credit card you may be carrying. 


by subscribing to 


* Issued free of an annual fee the first year, and just $40 for the Visa 
Gold card and $20 for the Visa Classic card each year thereafter.’ 


* Higher line of credit up to $25,000. 


RAPA NU! JOURNAL 


¢ Peerless Customer Service available 24-hours a day, 365 days a year. 


ropay! 1*800-847-7378, ext. 5000 


Be sure to use this priority code when calling: PKTR 


the premier source for current Easter Island 
events and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774 - Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal is an international newsletter 
published quarterly for those interested in Easter 
Island and Polynesia. Annual subscription rate 
for 4 issues, in US funds: U.S. $15, Foreign 
Airmail $25. 


+The Annual Percentage Rate is 18.9%. 

Transaction Pec For Bank and ATM Cash Advances: 2% of cach Cash Advance: $2 Minimum, $25 Maximum; 
Transaction Fee For Premium Access Check" Cash Advances: 1% of each Cash Advance: $2 Minimum, $10 
Maximum. Late Payment Fee: $15, Over-the-Credit-Limit-Fee: $15.*Certain restrictions apply to these benefits. 
The summary of credit card benefits accompanying the credit card Premium Access Checks® describes coverage 
terms, conditions and limitations. MBNA America® and Premium Access Checks* are federally registered 
Service Marks of MBNA America Bank, N.A. The account is issued and administered by MBNA America Bank, 
N.A. Visa® is a federally registered Service Mark of Visa U.S.A. Inc,, used pursuant to license. The information 
about the cost of the card described above is accurate as of 4/92, to find out what may have changed call 
1-800-847-7378 ext. S000. 


DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


® Low Prices @ Group Discounts 
Tour Packages e Cruises 
® Special Interest 


Adventure Travel 
Natural History Tours 
Special Expeditions 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 


of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean “4% 

to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan* 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 
Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


Lost WoRLD ADVENTURES ’% 
1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 


1-800-999-0558 


Odyssey 
Travel 


1-800-395-5955 


9 AM-5 PM Mountain Time 
Monday - Friday 
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"Rats! " 


Hey buddy, can you spare some 
change? 

Listen, you’re reading this maga- 
zine, right? That’s because we have a 
home. Ever try and put out a magazine 
when you’re homeless? It’s a bitch. 

Can’t happen? What’s the matter 
with you anyway? Where have you been? 
Just read the newspapers. Watch the 
tube. What about all those people at 
GM, IBM, Smith Corona, Macy’s, 
Chrysler, and Boeing. 

Anyway, think about it. What? Be- 
ing homeless, for chrissake. We think 
about it. A lot. It won’t be easy - finding 


somewhere to plug in 
the computer under a 
bridge, hauling the 
trip reports around 
from shelter to shel- 
ter, huddling over the 
fire, huddling more 
when there is no fire, 
huddling here and 
huddling there. And 
pan handling, when 
we’re not beating off 
rats. That’s us. Hud- 
dling and pan han- 
dling and beating off 
rats. But don’t think 
it’s going to be so easy 
on you either. Maga- 
zine a little late com- 
ing out? Well, you try and put out a 
magazine while you’re huddling, pan- 
handling and beating offrats. Your maga- 
zine? Shredded. We’ll need the padding 
when we’re on the streets. Maybe even 
use the correspondence. Your letters re- 
questing information? They’ ll be stuffed 
in some boot. Call us? Forget about it. 
How many homeless have cellular 
phones? And food? Do you seriously 
think we’ll think about you when we’re 
HUNGRY? Well, think again. If we 
haven’t said so earlier, we'll say it now: 
Here at the South American Explorers 
Club it’s food first. No food - no member 
services, no trip reports, no magazines, 
no nothin’. Just so you know. 


Are things that bad at the South Ameri- 
can Explorers Club? Well no. They’re 
not. Actually, they’re pretty good. And 
why? Because some kind, thoughtful, 
considerate and, yes, caring members 
did that littleand not-so-little extra some- 
thing and became contributing, support- 
ing, and life members or even put money 
down toward an afterlife membership. 
To these, one and all, our gratitude. Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home. 

Contributing 

Mary AnnBoggess, AndreaK. Bridge 

Mason E. Byles, Lyman W. Cole 

Richard Drosse, Jon Henderson 

Andrew Hart Jurdan, Ben Kempinen 

Stan C. Kimer, Shirley A. Liss 

Elizabeth Marshall, Kathryn Marshall 

Doug Masterleo, Dennis J. Messa 

Priscilla Natkins, Ray Nieves 

Kyle Oliver, Joe Richardson, Ii 

Sybil Rogert, Samuel Sawyer 

Mason Thatcher, George Thornton 

Voyagers Int'l, Daniel G. Wood 
Supporting 

Jane A. Berger, David Hunt 

Scott Godwin, John Huss, Anne 

MacKinnon, Dr. Hans Langsjoen 

Jerry Matheny, Dr. Mikell Reid, 

Richard Rubinstein, Roberta Weeks 
Life 

John Yondorf 
Half Afterlife 

Steve Ryland, John Davidge 


Esprit de Corpse 
So exceedingly delicate, so incredibly 
sensitive is the subject we are about to 
broach that we’d prefer not to just leap in. 
No, after weighing the pros and cons, the 
whys and wherefores, we deem it far 
better to proceed deliberately, without 
haste, and, rather than simply rip the 
shroud from the . . . that is to say, given 
the touchy nature ofthe. . . well, putit this 
way, being ever mindful of the, ah. . . 
shall we say, dicey and unpredictable 
response of members, and, all things 
considered, what we want to say is that 
we'd rather, well, test the water, that is, 
take a little time to set the scene and 
gingerly inch our way toward, that is 
back into, a topic generally considered so 
universally abhorrent that it’s widely left 


unmentioned until such time and, well, 
you know. . . 

Still, it’s not exactly a secret that club 
members, even worthy club members, 
hell, even the best club members, and of 
course, non-members are eventually 
prone to an, er... affliction . . . well 
actually more than just an affliction 
which, after all, might just be temporary 
-- No, we’re referring to the big one, the 
last hurrah, so to speak, the final curtain 
call, the ultimate decree of nature from 
which there can be no appeal, in short, 
that unalterable, unstave-offable event 
commonly referred to as, ah. . . death. 

Whew! Well, now that we’ve got it 
out, actually said the ‘“D’’ word, things 
should go easier. DEATH, DEATH, 
DEATH. Yes, we’re about to discuss that 


fatal condition of no longer being num- 
bered among the “‘quick,”’ that state 
which frequently sets in after words like, 
“Don’t be chicken.’’ ‘‘Are you sure it 
isn’t loaded?’’ ‘“Honest, honey, it didn’t 
mean a thing.’’ “‘Up yours.”’ “‘I double 
dare you,”’ “‘Say your prayers, creepo,”’ 
“I’m notready,”’ and, ‘““Arggghh.”’ Yes, 
humbly bowing to the grim fact that 
we’ reall eventually fated to up and croak, 
give up the ghost, buy the farm, keel 
over, take the glory road, meet our cre- 
ator, expire, kick the bucket, cash in our 
chips and, die, it’s time for a friendly 
chat before we grasp the cold hand of the 
reaper and shuffle off to the great be- 
yond. 

Yeah? Why? 

We thought you might ask that ques- 
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tion and here’s where it gets a trifle 
sticky. Now it just so happens that a few 
of you are encumbered by certain mate- 
rial objects, vulgar indicia of wealth that, 
while convenient to have in this world 
will, in the nature of things, not be going 
..., ah, ... whither thou goest. To grease 
that camel’s passage through the eye of 
the needle and thusinsure your own entre 
into the heavenly spheres, you’ ll be want- 
ing to think about jettisoning some spiri- 
tual impedimenta -- you know, gross 
things like corporate bonds, the family 
manor, race horse, Rembrandt, little vel- 
vet sack of jewels, rare stamp collection, 
Gutenberg Bible, Pierce Arrow, in short, 
the sort of stuff that doesn’t travel well 
into the next world. We’ re speaking about 
that tidy (or maybe not so tidy) nest egg 
that by fair means or, more likely, foul 
you have pillaged over the years and that, 
while a blessing in this life, poses a 
damn-near insurmountable obstacle to 
the heavenly world you are hoping to 
enter. 

Yeah? What’s it to you? 

We'll get to that. 

Why do we bring up this morbid sub- 
ject now? Well, the truth is, better now 
than after a massive cerebral stroke, a 
sudden onslaught of Alzheimer’s, cra- 
nial hemorrhaging, a nasty clot, debili- 
tating aneurism, or a whole host of lethal 
infirmities that might distract you from 
the orderly dispatch of your earthly du- 
ties to say nothing of preventing you from 
taking a proper inventory and making 
wise distribution of your net worth. And 
better to bring up this sensitive subject 
now than when you’re, well, dead. Take 
it from us, while it’s difficult to discuss 
serious matters with the terminally in- 
firm, it’s nothing compared to communi- 
cating with the dearly departed. We know. 
We’ve tried. Right now you’re alive. 


Now’s the time to talk. 

So, all things considered, wouldn’t 
you rather dispassionately weigh the con- 
sequences, however distasteful, of your 
untimely demise, while your wits are still 
reasonably intact than when you won’t be 
discussing anything at all because you’ re 
drooling from senility? 

Is it not time to prepare for that day 
when your heart murmur murmurs no 
more, i.e., to deal with the pressing ques- 
tion of who’s going to make out while 
you’re meeting your maker, or, to put it 
more precisely, to give thought to who’s 
going to cash in on your ultimate odys- 
sey, live it up in your hay pile, and be 
fingering your booty when the call comes 
from on high and your most pressing 
concerns (if you have any at all) should, 
one hopes, have taken a decidedly more 
devout turn? You don’t have to answer 
right now, but think about it, (tick tock, 
tick tock). Why wait? Now is possibly the 
only moment to take prompt action on 
this all-important matter. Who knows 
what tomorrow may hold? That’s why 
we’ re bringing it up now and at no small 
risk to ourselves, might we add, since 
there will doubtless be those carping few 
who point the finger and accuse us of 
treading perilously closeto, oreven fling- 
ing ourselves headlong into, the abyss of 
execrable taste. 

We are undaunted. A club that has 
provided its members with sage counsel 
in life will not curtail its services as 
members get ready towrite their final trip 
reports. True, our members have not 
exactly solicited our views on the dis- 
posal of their worldly effects but we 
attribute this to a distressing lack of 
foresight on their part. Anyway, would 
the Club withhold vital information about 
the perils of a jungle trip, even if not 
specifically asked? Of course not. Nor 


SPANISH COURSES iN ECUADOR 


-INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION 


-COURSES COMBINED WITH EXCURSIONS 
TO EXCITING SITES 


- QUALIFIED UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


- REASONABLE RATES ACCOMODATION 
AND TOUR ARRAGEMENTS 


CELTS CONSULTORES LINGUISTICOS 
TOLEDO 1472 Y CORUNA 
QUITO-ECUADOR 
PHONE:(593-2)235-662 FAX:(593-2)564-235 
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should we, in this case, remain silent 
when so much is, shall we say, up for 
grabs. 

So whilst our members have been off 
exploring remote regions of South 
America, we, acting as always in their 
interest, have done a bit of exploring on 
our own, delving into little known areas 
of will busting, legacy looting, hostile 
legatee takeouts, executor coercion, mon- 
etary foraging, and little known tech- 
niques of estate plundering. 

Dirty work? Yes it is. And there’s 
more. Ever wonder why you’re getting 
this issue so late? Well, we’ve been busy 
meditating on the injustices spawned by 
human mortality, the unworthiness of 
traditional legatees, the thoughtless fa- 
voritism of testators, even rank nepotism 
— wrongs all unwittingly committed by 
the dead. Yes, the dead. A gruesome 
task? True. Not everybody’s cup of tea to 
besure. Andas for the dead! Well, they’ re 
just not fun people. 

Still, it’s a job which brings us to a 
lamentable subject, the unforeseen and 
infelicitous consequences of leaving 
money to the wrong sort. For example, 
are you aware that money, even a pros- 
pering business or Fabergé egg willy- 
nilly left to next of kin, especially chil- 
dren, is invariably the source of dishar- 
mony and even worse, unseemly bicker- 
ing and lasting resentment. And there’s 
more. How much needless wealth is 
squandered on churches and charities? 
To what purpose? By rights churches 
should look to God for their support. And 
charities? Think about it. Why instill 
unnecessary wants and desires in that 
strata of society which has manifestly 
thrived in the crucible of poverty and 
emerged cleansed of the dross of material 
impurity. 

Should you perhaps be thinking of a 
university or a museum as a worthy re- 
cipient? In our objective and purely dis- 
interested opinion, NO. Endowments, 
bequests to large institutions? Are they 
ever really appreciated? Oh sure, maybe 
they'll get you a blurb in the alumni 
journal or a brief listing lost among the 
other (probably larger) bequests in the 
museum bulletin. But that’s about it. 
And think. Your contribution probably 
won’t even cover the bookkeeping to 
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process it, or worse, be used instead to 
pay the taxes on someone else’s lavish 
gift. Gratitude? Hah! What can you re- 
ally expect in the way of gratitude from a 
bloated institution grown obese and tor- 
pid on previous donations? 

So who’s left? Oh, all those loved 
ones, the usual clamoring, money-grub- 
bing lot -- you know, the wife, husband, 
children, dear friend, beloved cat, dog. 
We know it’s difficult but here’s where 
you have to be firm. Take a stand. Make 
a statement and... Cut ‘em off. Cut ‘em 
all off. 

Take the spouse? What can he/she 
reasonably expect anyway. You’ve al- 
ready given your best. Now you’re gone. 
Forever. A decent spouse in these cir- 
cumstances should be climbing onto the 
funeral pyre or, at the very least, wailing 
with grief and remorse, not prying open 
your safe deposit box. Look upon your 
spouse’s reaction as a test. If being left 
with nothing is taken in the spirit you 
intended, a worthy spouse will honor, 
even applaud your final decision. Even 
the slightest show of resentment, on the 
contrary, will merely confirm the wis- 
dom of your deed. 

Children? We must always think 
what’s best for them. At first blush, of 
course, it might seem right, even com- 
mendable to provide financially for little 
Lynnie and Mark. But is it? Remember 
life is hard and what better way to indel- 
ibly instill this all-important lesson than 
to disinherit a child at a tender age for no 
apparent reason. 

We're talking principle, of course. 
It’s not easy to rise above sloppy senti- 
ment and flabby affection. But, the time 
is approaching when you have to think 
about yourself. You won’t have this 
chance again. 

So what’s right? What’s best for you? 
There can only be one answer. Every day 
people make wills and die. Who hears 
about them? Nobody. Maybe the short 
obit in the local paper. Then nothing. But 
dosomething monumentally tasteless like 
leaving all your money toacatand you’re 
remembered, 

You doubt this? Would you forget it if 
your father and mother had left every- 
thing to a cat? 

Now, ask yourself, do you want to be 


remembered and not just remembered 
but be certain of arousing strong, even 
violent emotions long after you’ve gone? 
Well, consider (just by way of example, 
of course) leaving everything to a small 
explorers club. 

Would it work? Put it this way. Leg- 
ends have been built on less. There’s 
something, well, unforgettable about the 
utterly outrageous. So again, just as an 
illustration, the manor woman big enough 
to baldly cut off his or her own family, 
snub the alma mater, stiff worthy chari- 
ties and leave everything to an, ah, ex- 
plorers club, well, that’s something to 
fire the imagination. We’re not talking 


‘here about some juicy family anecdote. 


No. A unseemly deed of this magnitude 
is sure to be frothily denounced from the 
pulpit, deplored by the short-sighted herd, 
and dolefully attacked in the press as the 
act of a deranged crank. More? For gen- 
erations to come families across the na- 
tion will look at your audacious act and 
shudder at its reckless capriciousness. 

And rest assured your Club will back 
you all the way. Needless to say, we 
expect nothing. It’s been our pleasure 
(often thankless, of course) to serve you 
and that is reward enough. Still, having 
pointed out that a small explorers club 
might be just about the only decent alter- 
native around worthy to benefit from a 
member’s last will, it has come to our 
attention that there are other explorers 
clubs. Again, in the interest of our mem- 
bers, we’ve looked into this matter and 
feel it only fair to report that every last 
jack one of them is rotten to the core and 
can be counted upon to blow the money 
in a way that will only bring discredit 
upon a generous benefactor. 

Admittedly, a large bundle of money 
suddenly thrust upon your Club would be 
a burden, but member/donors should be 
advised that we can deal with the un- 
pleasantness and quell any riots. At- 
tempts to storm the Club will be ruth- 
lessly beaten back. And we stand ready to 
mace any unruly kith, and hire the goons 
to rough up any outraged kin. True, we'd 
rather deal with an angry cat than, say, a 
spiteful spouse or vengeful tot, but we can 
handle it. 

What’s in it for you? Well, just imag- 
ine the appalling shock your final words 
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will produce as they are read to the 
awestruck relatives, the teeth-sucking 
horror, the groans of dismay, fainting fits 
-- the usual stunned response that pre- 
cedes the bedlam of table pounding, fist 
shaking, heated threats and shouts of 
rage. Of course, we will have taken the 
precaution to post some cops to protect 
your final resting site from wanton acts of 
desecration. 

Immortality! True, there’s a small 
price to be paid, but your Club believes 
you'll find it’s generally easier to deal 
with the frenzied hatred and rabid loath- 
ing of your nearest and dearest, your 
loyal friends, old school, etc. when you’ re 
not around to face the music. 

And remember, you'll be dead. But 
famous. O 


WELCOME TO OTAVALO, 
ECUADOR 
You are invited to visit our beautiful NEW hotel 
located just a few blocks from the Poncho Plaza. 
| Our guests will enjoy warm, comfortable rooms 
each with private bath and unlimited hot water, 
all overlooking our spacious garden and Mt. 
Imbabura. 
- £ «1 Discover our gourmet restaurant which serves 
breakfast, lunch and dinner and offers 
extraordinary vegelarian and meat dishes. 
You will find us at Calle Quito and Quiroga, just 
two blocks down from Radio Bahai. 
Telephone: 920-750 


ALI SHUNGU 
HOTEL RESTAURANT 


EXPEDICIONES 


SUMAN 


PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK... 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife 
reserve. 


Write us: 


P.O. Box 606 
Cusco Peru 

Fax: (84) 236706 
Tel: (84) 226671 
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LEARN SPANISH 


AHA! 


e@ SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
TRAVELLERS 

e INDIVIDUAL CLASSES 

e FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES 

e START AT ANY TIME 

e@ ACCOMODATION WITH NICE 


ECUADORIAN FAMILIES, IF YOU 
PREFER 

e WE HAVE ALL THE INFORMATION 
AND HELP YOU NEED, TREKKINGS, 
MOUNTAIN BIKE, 


WE ARE PIONEERS INECUADOR 


ACADEMIA DE ESPANOL EQUINOCCIAL 


AV. AMAZONAS 1429 Y COLON, ED. 
ESPANA, OFC. 32 - 3rd FLOOR 
PHONE & FAX (593-2) 529-460 

QUITO - ECUADOR 
REPRESENTATIVES IN: 
GERMANY: IRENE SCHMITT PHONE (06105) 43436 
SWITZERLAND: SYLVIA SCHEIDEGGER 


PHONE (031) 9915847 
DENMARK: ELISA BUUS PHO & FAX (4542) 317783 


NATURAL HIstTory & PHotTo Tours 


Sea Lions, Galdpagos 


@ GALAPAGOS 


Join a small-group cruise through the enchanted 
Galapagos Islands. You will be able to 
photograph sea lions, land and marine iguanas, 
birds, and other wildlife at amazingly close 
range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you 
will explore Quito, the charming capital of 
Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indian 
markets, 


@ NEPAL / INDIA 


Nepal: October 16 - November 2, 1992 and 
February 11-27, 1993. To coincide with seasonal 
festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks, 
India: March 1993, Visit game preserves and parks 
and experience the culture and people. 


e Costa Rica / BELIZE 


Tropical rain forests, spectacular mountains and 
volcanoes, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush plant 
life. All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists. 
Family trips, group and private departures 
available. 


e ASIA 


Bomeo, Bali, Komodo Island - Our trips to these 
exotic islands offer some of the most exciting and 
unique photographic opportunities you can find. 
Orangutans, Visits to traditional longhouses in 
Borneo, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
and more. Inquire for details. August 1992 and 
February 1993 and more. 


@ AFRICA 


Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 


Safaris designed for photographers, birders and 
animals lovers. Trips are led by outstanding 
professional guides who accompany you throughout 
your safari. The pace is slow. Group size is 
deliberately kept small. In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
throughout the year during the best seasons for cach 
locale. Call us with your specific interests! 


KAAGERS 


INTERNATIONAL ~ 
Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 
__ (800) 633-0299 


LA SELVA 


JUNGLE LODGE 


THE AMAZON, ECUADOR 


In the Amazon Rainforest you get what you pay for 
and when you find out what our prices are, you will 
be surprised at how cheap the experience of a 
lifetime can be, 


La Selva is not "touristy" in the negative sense of that 
word, We are professional, dedicated, and know 
how important your vacation is to you. We won't 
waste your time, you won't waste your money. 


"Hard" Adventure, “Soft” Adventure - anyway you 
like it. Our motto: “In the Jungle anything Is possible..." 


WINNER : 1992 ECOTOURISM AWARD, WORLD 
CONGRESS ON TOURISM AND THE ENVIRONMENT, 
BELIZE 
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The LONELY PLANET guide call us;*... the most 
expensive but also the most comfortable and 
well=- run lodge...” 


The South American Handbook call us: "Expensive 
but worth if..." 


For further information: 

Please consult your travel agency, any of the tour 
operators advertised in The South American 
Explorer, or write us directly : 


La Selva Jungle Lodge 

6 de diciembre 2816 

Quito, Ecuador 

Telephone; 011-593-2-554686, 550-995 


Insight Guides: Chile 
TONY PERROTTET, ED. 
APA Publications (Singapore, 
1991) $19.95 paper 


Yet another in Insight’s ex- 
cellent fleet of travel guides, this 
one is edited by Tony Perrottet, 
who also skippered the Ecuador 
volume. Heavily illustrated with 
color photographs, the chapters 
comprise essays on ““History and 
People,”’ including such topics 
as rodeos, wine, the new song 
movement, and cuisine, and 
“*Places,’’ including ghost 
towns, the Juan Fernandez is- 
lands, Chiloé, Santiago, the Lake 
Country, and Magallanes. 

Chilean rodeos bring together 
three national prides: the Chil- 
ean cowboy, or hauso (the word 
probably comes from an indigenous word 
for “‘shoulder’’ or “‘haunch’’ because 
the Spanish conquistadors were thought 
to be joined to their horses); the Chilean 
ranch horse, or corralero; and cattle. 
The rodeo season runs from September to 
May, with the Chilean Championship 
occurring in Rancagua in March. 

The guide concludes with a travel-tips 
section, which is helpful, ifrather limited 
in its range of hotel recommendations. 

--Daniel Buck 


Naturaleza de Chile/Chilean 
Wildlife, Introduccién/Intro- 
duction 

JURGEN ROTTMAN & 
NICOLAS PIWONKA 

UNISYS (Santiago, 1988) $50 


The first of a planned ten-volume 
series of photographic essays on the natu- 
ral history of Chile, the introductory 
volume samples the entire country. Each 
of the succeeding volumes will focus on 
one ecological zone, the desert, the alti- 
plano, the oceanic islands, and so on. 
Both Dr. Rottman, a writer and veteri- 
narian, and Piwonka, a biologist and 
nature photographer, are Santiago na- 
tives with considerable experience in the 
Chilean outdoors. 

It’s hard to think of Chile as an island, 


but it is relatively isolated, hemmed in by 
the Andes on the east and the Pacific 
Ocean on the west. As a result, the 
country is home to oddball mammals 
such asthe Yaca, arodent-like marsupial 
with big eyes and enormous ears, and the 
Pudu, the smallest deer in the world. 
The series’ main deficiency is that the 
$50 per volume price is rather steep, 
considering that the introductory title is 
only 100 pages. 
--Daniel Buck 


Road Fever 

TIM CAHILL 

Random House (New York, 1991) 
$19.95 


Anyone intent on besting the over- 
the-road record from the south end of 
South America to north end of North 
America (Ushuaia to the Beaufort Sea, to 
be exact) is in for a ride. Endurance 
driver Garry Sowerby and writer Tim 
Cahill raced a GMC Sierra pickup the 
entire 15,000 miles in twenty-three days, 
twenty-two hours, and forty-three min- 
utes, burning up $350,000 ($14,583 a 
day) of other people’s money and leaping 
into the Guinness Book of Records. The 
previous best, set by a European prince 
flogging a caravan of Land-Rovers, was 
fifty-six days. 


Sowerby and Cahill’s mad 
dash took several years to plan, 
which should give you an in- 
kling that it’s not just a matter of 
uncrating your Buick 
Roadmaster in Ushuaia and 
wheeling north. For one thing, 
there are borders. Careening 
through thirteen countries means 
lining up bales of paperwork in 
advance for twenty-five border 
stations, each one of which is 
capable of hanging you up for 
days. Next comes the matter of 
arranging for a steady, round- 
the-clock supply of diesel, spare 
tires, and spare parts, as well as 
the occasional overhaul. Be sure 
to plan on every bolt coming 
unbolted at least once, usually in 
the dead of night during a pelt- 
ing rainstorm. Food is no prob- 
lem if you consider beef jerky and boxed 
milkshakes thebreakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner of champions. 

Then there are the weird road cus- 
toms. Argentine drivers, all of whom are 
direct descendants of Juan Fangio, drive 
with no lights until late, dark dusk, when 
they might or might not flick on their 
parking lights. Oncoming motorists spark 
flashing wars, culminating in a fusillade 
of brights at the moment of encounter. 
After unsuccessfully trying to decipher 
the highway light laws and being blinded 
by every oncoming vehicle, Cahill went 
nuclear. The GMC was blessed with 
enough headlights, Halogen foglights, 
and work lights, front, side, and rear, to 
illuminate Carlsbad Caverns at midnight. 
As he approached the next oncoming 
Fangio, Cahill flipped rows of toggle 
switches: 

I had him outgunned. Boom, boom: 
high beams and Halogens, both at once. 
I could see two dark heads in the passing 
car. The night blazed with painful bril- 
liance. They were beaten, fried, and I 
imagined I could see both their skulls 
behind the skin, as if in an X-ray. 

Moral of the story: If you drive in 
Argentine, munition your vehicle with a 
double rack of Halogens. 

--Daniel Buck 
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Vilacayma, Un Pueblo 
Quechua 

PETER MCFARREN 

Fundacién Cultural Quipus (La Paz, 
1991) $25 


Peter McFarren, a Bolivian freelance 
photographer and writer, promotes Bo- 
livian culture and folk art via the 
Fundacién Cultural de Quipus and the 
Agencia Boliviana de Fotografias. His 
photo album is the product of a decade of 
visits to Vilacayma, an Andean village a 
couple of hours outside of Oruro that 
“‘appears around the bend of a road like 
a postcard scene: a village of adobe huts, 
straw-thatch roofs and Quechua farmers 
wearing bright, hand-woven textiles.”’ 

The postcard scene is just that. 
McFarren points out that Vilacayma 
“*faces serious problems: the infant mor- 
tality rate is near the 17 percent national 
average, life expectancy is no higher 
than 50 years and the younger generation 
of villagers are migrating to the cities of 
Oruro and La Paz in the coca fields of 
Cochabamba to find work.”’ 

Nonetheless, McFarren’s color pho- 
tographs of smiling school children, fly- 
ing campesinas on playground swings, 
pensive town elders, grinning wedding 
party members, and coca-chewing 
campesinos are beguiling. Many of the 
photos depict Vilacayma en fete, a fre- 
quent occurrence. Whatever the occa- 
sion—weddings, carnival, Christmas, San 
Bartolomé, or Easter Sunday--villagers 
spend a good deal of their lives drinking, 
dancing, tossing confetti at llamas, pan- 
piping, charangastrumming, drum-beat- 
ing, and dancing. The “‘july-july’’ is a 
wild hip-hop with lots of kicking and 
shoving. Another dance, the ‘‘tinku,”’ 
with halfa dozen men piling on top each 
other, looks like a village brawl. 

On these festive days, the villagers 
outfit themselves in a riot of embroidered 
vests; handmade white bowlers (looking 
like World War I helmets) with thin 
yellow, red, and green bands, often sprout- 
ing brightly hued plumes; rich brown 
and red ponchos; and black Ike-jackets 
festooned with embroidered flowers. 
Their radiant attire stands in stark con- 
trast to the altiplano’s earth tones. 


McFarren’s splendid photo album 
might have been called Ten Years in the 
Life of a Village. 

--Daniel Buck 


Photography in Brazil, 1840- 
1900 


GILBERTO FERREZ 
University of New Mexico, 1991, $50, 
cloth 


In January 1840, a few months after 
the invention of photography was offi- 
cially announced in France, a French 
cleric named Louis Compte passed 
through Riode Janeiroon a voyage around 
the world and shared news of ‘‘a certain 
mechanical apparatus that captured light 
and fixed the images of persons and 
things, just as nature had createdthem, in 
perfect miniature’’--the daguerreotype. 
To demonstrate this new wonder, 
Compte took three images, all of 
which are reproduced in this book. 

Launching a 150-year adver- 
tising tradition foridiot-proofcam- 
eras, daguerreotypes were soon 
touted in Rio de Janeiro newspa- 
pers under the promise that “‘views 
and portraits of extraordinary ex- 
actitude may be made without any 
knowledge of draftsmanship.”’ 
The idiot-proof guarantee might 
have lured Dom Pedro II, Brazil’s 
fourteen-year-old emperor, be- 
cause lie bought one of the first 
daguerreotypes and was soon snap- 
ping photos of his family, friends, 
and palace retainers. 

Gilberto Ferrez, grandson of 
pioneer Brazilian photographer 
Marc Ferrez, has devoted decades 
to the Herculean task of collect- 
ing, cataloguing, and publishing 
his country’s pictorial heritage, 
Photography in Brazil, 1840-1900. 

A revised and expanded ver- 
sion of A Fotografia no Brasil, 
1840-1900 is an exposition from 
the era of pre-Kodak photogra- 
phy, when there were no SLR- 
toting, shutterbug hordes. (For a 
survey of additional publications 
in the field, see Edward Ranney’s 


“Recent Latin American Photography 
Books,’’ Latin American Research Re- 
view, vol. 26, no. 3, 1991.) 

Dom Pedro’s imperial portraits pale 
alongside the bulk of Ferrez’s album. 
Harbor, beach, and street scenes from 
Rio de Janeiro are particularly evocative. 
An 1857 Recife still-life, depicting tropi- 
cal fruits piled on a side table, looks as if 
it belonged on Carmen Miranda’s nog- 
gin. 

The last section of the book pays hom- 
age to the author’s grandfather, an artist, 
inventor, and entrepreneur in all things 
photographic (in 1907 he opened Brazil’s 
first movie theater). Marc Ferrez roamed 
Brazil capturing images of Botucudo In- 
dians in southern Bahia, gold mines in 
Minas Gerais, and dock carts piled high 
with coffee beans in Santos. 

--Daniel Buck 


R atagonia Wild id eriness 


MARCELO D, BECCACECI & BONNIE J. HAYSKAR 


Big Deal! You forget to put a bookin 
the catalog and all of a sudden the . 
authors are all over you writing to 
complain, 

Augway bereits a etennnyy coleet 
tion of photographs by Argentine natu- 
ralist Marcello Beccaceci with text by 
American Travel writer Bonnie 
Hayskar. Wonderful photographs of 
the mountains, steppe : and coast with 
rare shots of many unfamiliar species 
that roam Patagonia. A magnificent 
book Spanish language text available. 

$45.00 [Members $40.00] Tem # #184 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; each addi- 

tional word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/non-Members, 25 cents/ 

word. Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 33 must be received 
Fi 28, 1993. 


RESEARCH 


IGUANA RESEARCH-Need information on natural and captive 
breeding of iguanas to help preserve tropical rainforest. Send info to: 
Ron S, Bockhold, 255 Atlantic Island, North Miami Beach, Florida, 
33160. 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on Ecuador: people, customs, per- 
sonal experiences, photographs, anything unusual. Compensation. 
Contact: Russ Mathena, 250 Fairmount, #127, Oakland, CA 94611. 


FLAMINGO RESEARCH. Need logistic info. on sites for observing 

feeding Andean, Chilean, James, and/or Caribbean flamingos. Keith 

rosette Biology, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, SC 29733; 
111; 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European women who participated 
cabs anuriotaeerpe deine aloemes congener open 

ions. Yvonne Benner, 12811 River Hills Drive, 
Midlothian, VA 23113. (804) 379-2544 


JAGUAR RESEARCH-Looking for any information about the be- 
havior and lifestyles of neotropical rainforest jaguars. Also need 
innovative ideas for the sustainable use of tropical rainforests. Send to 
FELIS ONCA Tropical Research Center Apdo. !, Puerto Jimenez, 
OSA, Costa Rica. 

CORDILLERA REAL: Desperately need info on climbing Condoriri 
Massif, Huayna Potosi, Illimani. Maps, routes, connections, etc. Mike 
Endres, 47 CSH, Ft. Lewis, WA 98433. 206-967-3310. 


SURVEYORS!! Need a rodman/chainman? Contact: David Loera, 
3781 E. Pacific Ave., Sacramento, CA 95820. 


COLOMBIA: Publisher preparing new comprehensive encyclopedia 
secks collaboration with individuals interested/knowledgable about 
Colombia. Any information to share? JMA, Box 991, Myrtle Creek, 
OR 97457. 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


ADVENTURER(S) wanted for Aconcagua, Bio-Bio, Antarctica, Ba- 
hia Peninsula, Patagonia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the 
Guianas. Contact: John Rashak, P.O. Box 393, Whitehouse Station, 
NJ 08889 (908) 534-5882. 

NEED FOURTH PERSON (male) for driving trip (2 vehicles) from 
USA to Tierra del Fuego. Depart early "93? Serious inquiries only. 
Mary (407)-636-2256, 

SEEKING SAEC members in New York City area who would like to 
get together and talk about adventure trips made in countries such as 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, etc. Contact: Jo (212) 818-1592 or Greg (212) 
431-4469. 


PHYSICIAN, experienced, certified, wilderness medicine; 
outdoorsman, soloed Alaska Brooks Range, Central America. SEEKS 
ANDES EXPEDITION; times flexible, terms negotiable. For resumé, 
write S.A.E.C. in Denver, CO USA, or tel: @15) 967-5818. 


DRIVING VAN in Mexico & C.A. Beaches, parks and architecture. 
Interested? Contact: Frank B. Dilaura, 15451 N. 2nd PL, Phoenix, AZ 
MOUNTAIN BIKING, camping, bicycling S.A. from south to north 
in late 1992. Interested in seeing natural areas and national perks in 
South America and would like to contact someone who has done this. 
Also interested in cycling companion. George W. Lindley, 1019 
Charleston West Dr., Indianapolis, IN 46219 

21-YEAR OLD male seeking M/F companion for part/all of trip 
throughout S.A. Start mid-July in Ecuador, to Patagonia and up 
Brazilian coast for Camival. Flexible itinerary. Call Yuval at (213)472- 
8975. 

PROFESSIONAL couple, certified Latin American addicts, seeking 
other SAEC members in Boise, Idaho area. Contact Jake or Carolyn 
aESAEEC (200) 405-0619 
MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS—have fun: send for Florida Triathlon 
Schedule, Also secking S.A/C.A. Si for International Race. 
Write: L. Chapley, ESM, 1060 Holland Dr. #3L, Boca Raton, FL 
33487. 


DARIEN DIFFERENTLY: Seek one or two companions) for rough 
trek from Colombia to Panama, Feb. or March 93, NOT vis gringo 
Handbook routes. Have rare map of Panama half. Serious replies to: 
ADVENTUROUS COMPANION(S) wanted to share trip along W. 
Coast of S.A. Flexible. Exploring, hiking, maybe some climbing. 
Continuing to Easter Island and S. Pacific. Contact: Janiene Licciardi, 
131 St, Rochester, NY 14620 (716-461-8394), 


CLASSIFIED 
x iy JE 


DRIVING TO MEXICO? Want company? Two people looking for 
Gabrielle Brunet, (203) 236-0131. 

FEMALE SEEKING COMPANION for trip to Peru late Jan/Feb 
1993. Flexible schedule and itinerary. Making arrangements now. Call 
evenings (215) 797-0462. 

CLIMBING PARTNERS needed for Aconcagua's Polish Glacier 
route. Jan-Feb 1993. Previous high altitude needed. Fred 
King, 6232 Channel, San Jose, CA 95123, (408) 281-3212. 
GOING TO THE AMAZON, room for one more M/F, driving thru 
Venezuela, Colombia, Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador in July/August 1993. 
Contact Vine at (714) 885-4663. 

SEEKING STOUTHEARTED/brave/noble/foolish/RICH people to 
make the ultimate motorcycle trip from Prudhoe bay, Alaska to 
Ushuia, Argentina. Planning to go overland through the Darien Gap. 
Tentative departure date late 1994, Also seeking sponsors or anybody 
with information to share. Please call 503-682-2019, or write Wally 
Dunn, 29805 SW Montebello, Wilsonville, OR 97070, 


GUIDES 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO ECUADOR. Just published, this newest 

139 pages, 12 foldout maps. US$9.99 plus shipping 
(Americas: $1.25, World: $2.50), Also travel books and maps from all 
over Latin America. Free catalogue. Latin American Travel Consult- 
ants. P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecuador. Fax: +593-2-562-566. 
DARIEN GAP (Panama to Colombia), starting late December, seck- 
ing adventurous, fit jon(s). Will be great. Matt Ebiner, 2734 
Sunset Hill, West Covina, CA 91791, (818) 332-5905. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions. Con- 
tact: Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


THE WHOLE TRUTH. Gilassman's BELIZE, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA guides, Panet’s HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 (U.S/Canada) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out-of- 
print. By & mail order, write or call for listing. John B. 
Kine, 127) 26th St, Boulder, CO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388. 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of books relating to the Amazon will buy or 
possibly trade. James V, Pavlish, 2707 Inverness, Shaker Heights, OH 
44122. 


LET'S SWAP TUNES! Music lover would like to exchange interest- 
ing cassettes from South America (or elsewhere). Write to: Karen 
Landmann, 151 St. George St, #304, Torento, Ontario MSR 2L9, 
Canada. 


ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, 
Bali, $7.95 each. Earth Series Cassettes. 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, 
CA 94704. Free 

LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. State interests for free 


catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada V4A 3HI 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine for discriminating 
readers. Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more, Send $18 for 
8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St, Denver, CO 80204 USA. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write for free catalogue on lost 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Full conjugations with 
English translations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramén Starr, 
P.O, Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics — 
Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 

MEXICO, CENTRAL, South America—Art, archaeology, early trav- 
els, Indians, Out-of-print books. Free catalog. Flo Silver Books, 8442 
Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 

TRAVEL BOOKS: We have America’s best stock of books/maps on 
Central/South America & Caribbean. Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 
Canada. 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and Lacasa. The most 


and more than 5,500 irregular Spanish verb forms. 360 pages. A 
publication of Iowa State University Press. Special price. Only $8.00, 
shipping and handling included (USA). lowa residents add 4%, House 
ises, PO Box 1872, Ames, lowa 50010. 
OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural history, ar- 
chacology, history and many other subjects of Latin America. Free 
catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O. Box 2100, Valley Cen- 
ter, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 
CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, MD 
20740. Journal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions. Outside US add $3 
for postage. 
MEXICO-CENTRAL-SOUTH AMERICA. Art, archacology, early 
travels, Indians, Out-of-print books. Free catalogue. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, is, IN 46260. 
SOO0ANOS. Listen to documentaries/radionovelas about the conquest 
produced in South America. Free catalogue. Talking Planct, 28358 
Tasca Drive, Bonita Springs, FL 33923. 


TRIPS 


AMAZON ADVENTURE, Enter the Green Vortex. Swim with pink 
shamans, hike, camp--and much more! Our American directors have 
been leading small trips for 12 years to our remote jungle lodge in what 
biologists call "The Green Paradise of the Amazon.” This is truc eco- 
tourism (see Cultural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). Our large 
native staff offers each traveler a chance to see and do what he or she 
desires, from easy boating to jungle survival. 2 weeks, $1375 total, plus 
airfare, Client references and info: Tim Woodruff, Amazonia Expds., 
Inc. 2 Madera, San Francisco, CA 94107 (415) 282-1327. 


ARGENTINA's THOUSAND WONDERS: Treks thru pristine Salta 
and Jujuy amidst exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. No 
cholera of terrorists, just peace! Write: PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, 
(4400) Salta RA, or call: Luis at (54) 87217030. 
EXPERIENCED GUIDE to South America for trekking, climbing, 
adventure trips. Contact: Val Pitkethly, 20-A The Oval, Harrogate, 
HG2 9BA, England. Fax: Ultrasonic 0423-530026. 

YOUR PERSONAL GUIDE in Lima. I will show you around, help 
with travel give Spanish lessons, etc, Contact: Tino 
Guzman, c/o SAEC Lima, (5114) 314480. 


CLIMB ACONCAGUA, 22,834’. Polish Giecier,Vacas Valley and 
Normal routes. Over 1 5 years experience in the Andes. Cimb Ojos del 
Salado 22,572’ in Northem Chile. Mountain biking, hiking, and ski 
mountaineering trips in Patagonia. Custom trips; Central Andes and 
Pategonia.Contact: Rodrigo Mujica,A VENTURAS PATAGONICAS, 
Box 2071, Valdez, Alaska 99686 (907) 835-4976, Fax (907) 835-5264, 


VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, Ilanos, and 
Orinoco River, day tours and longer excursions. We are the oldest tour 
company in the region. Write for more information: Pepe Jaimes, 
TOBOGAN TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, Teritorio 
Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: (048) 21700 or fax (048) 21600. 

EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excursions 
into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experienced, knowledgeable 
guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 247, Tena, Ecuador. 
BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Diveand snorkel on the Western Hemisphere’ s largest reef TRAVEL 
BELIZE LTD, (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 


INDIVIDUALIZED tours in South Amenica. Don't let your trip be 
spoiled by some ?$%@&! travel agency! Contact: Pieter Van Bunnigen, 
Llico 968, Santiago, Chile, (562) 5229947. 

FRENCH GUIANA : Participate in a botanical collecting expedition in 
the heart of a pristine rainforest. Two weeks in September & October, 
$1,695. INFO: C. Gracie, The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, NY 
10458; (212) 220-8647, 
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EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio C.A., 
Honduras’ s adventure travel specialists. Dugout canoes, Indian natu- 
ralist guides. Cambio C.A., (Dept. SA), Apartado 3040, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras; FAX 011-504-44-4045, 

POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs November through 
February. Bill Evans, (303) 467-7062. 

AMAZON RIVER ADVENTURE. Personal and affordable Amazon 
Tiver and jungle expeditions! Special discount for Club Members. An 
adventure for both seasoned travelers and beginners. Seven days on 
the river and in the jungle, three days in Manaus, Brazil, only $895 (r.t. 


skills helpful but not essential. Limited to 10 people. Call or write for 
8 free info pack and 1991 expedition schedule. Contact Kathi at 
Navigations & i Box 1432, Denver, CO. 303-252-4872. 


NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want toget into the Andes? MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979. MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif. Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937- 


1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 

SOUTH AMERICAN Overland Expeditions: 5-26 weeks, free bro- 
chure, Also Nepal and Alps $600. Force 10 Expeditions, Box 30506, 
Flagstaff, AZ 86003, 1-800-922-1491 or (602) 773-1855. 
ADVENTUROUS TRIPS in the SA Andean countries. Trek, climb, 


lages, or climb a huge peak (special services for climbing parties), Ask 
for a FREE brochure; Javier Oballe, Tunshu Expediciones in Peru, 
Tel: (014) 469475 of Fax: (014) 475295. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, Nasca—Inca occupations. 
Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Sacramento 
CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 


CHILE - A WORLD OF WONDERS and beauty. Journey with the 
experts to this country of striking, contrasting scenery, Highlights 
include the Atacama Desert, San Pedro mummies, hunar landscape, 
and breathtaking night skies. Easter Island, its archeology and mys- 
tery is contrasted with a cruise aboard the Skorpios on the calm, clear 
waters of Chilean fjords set among glaciers, waterfalls, and endless 
dishes, From Miami, Feb, 13-Mar. 1, 1992. $3,979 all inclusive, For 
more information and for reservations: Holbrook Travel, Inc,, 3540 
NW 13th St, Gainsvile, FL 32609, 1-800-451-7111 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMSIN S.A. 
~ Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, our 
Peruvian Agent for expert trip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 10 A.M. - 4 
P.M. MST. (303) 443-0660. 


CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK -~ Raft the Tono River or 
join us for other unusual adventures, Call for Catalog. Southem Cross 
Expeditions (800) 359-0193. 

UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, thatched- 
roof Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, 
transfers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800) 423-2791, 
(800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada), 


DARIEN DIFFERENTLY: Seek one or two companion(s) for rough 
trek from Colombia to Panama, Feb. or March 93. NOT via gringo 
Handbook routes. Have rare map of Panama half. Serious replies to: 
Will Paine, SAEC, Quito. 

BELIZE/GUATEMALA, Sailing and Camping Explorations! Dis- 
cover remote islands, Mayanruins and jungle rivers in Central America, 
aboard Juanita, a 38-foot schooner, We provide the basics, you decide 
the rest. Now forming 10-day expeditions Jan-May, For Info Contact: 
Captain C,, Timeless Tours, 2304 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
MA 02140, 1-800-370-0142. 


EXPEDICIONES Jarrin, Ecuadorian Amazonian Jungle Tours, 
own tour. Camping supplies and boots provided. Visit us in Bafios 
opposite bus terminal or in Coca opposite TAME. We do mountain 
tours also. In Paflacocha travel with us or take one of our canoes and 
explore on your own rowing down the black water river into the 
lagoons. Contact: Julio Jarrin, Fuente al Hotel Oasis, Coca-Napa- 
Ecuador, Tel: 880-251 


ADVENTUROUS BACKCOUNTRY TOURS of peacefil, spectacu- 
lar Costa Rica. Inn to inn via roads, trails, and ox paths. Support 
vehicle. Our grand tour includes three mornings of intensive conver- 
sational Spanish classes. (optional) Monthly departures November- 
April Bear Creek Mountain Tours; 1991 Bear Creek Roed, Kerrville, 
TX 78028 (512) 367-4390 (800) 842-8202. 

PEAK EXPERIENCE. Argentina! Speces available for January 1993 
climb of Aconcagua. Guided private party (505) 888-1370. 


CHILE'S GREEN DESERT. 11/29 to 12/13 '92. Weaving, 
archacologocal, vineyard, fishing, astronomical treasures to explore 
with experienced bilingual guide. From US$ 2499. Call Sharon: 410- 
433-8022. 


PROFESSIONAL TOUR-GUIDE and driver 24 years experience and 
expertise in South and Central America incl. Mexico. My services are 
offered for anyone who needs a real professional. 1 speak fluent 
Spanish; Portuguese; Italian and English. Please call any time to:(213) 
462-2977 of FAX (213) 469-5854, 

DARIEN GAP: Need Spanish speaking individual to join us on 2- 
week trip (Jan '93) into Gap. Bill Dutozak, (716) 436-2772. 

ANGEL FALLS! A trp is currently being organized to climb the 
Auyan Tepuy to the top of Angel Falls in the autumn of 1993. Contact 
Steve at GAIA Adventure Travel. (603) 433-8516. 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and . Con- 
tact Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-Fax: (54-1) 202-2890. 
BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through a virgin rain forest, plus 
two days on a barrier reefisland. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and more. 
Mi River itions, (206) 660-7777. 


HOTELS, LODGING 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, or the 
Sacred Valley, makea stop-overat the ALBERGUE in Ollantaytambo, 
yCusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, family, farm-house. $8 p/n, 
meals available. Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 233350/ 
235674, fax 238911. 


APARTMENTS TO RENT in friendly, family-run hotel. Centrally 
located, laurxiry facilities, jungle/mountain guide services available. 
Approx. US$80/month. Oriente, Yaguachi 824 y Lions, Barrio El 
Dorado, Quito Ecuador, 593-2-546157. 

EDWARDS INN--Excellent location in Huaraz for a pleasant stay: 
panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, continuous hot water, pri- 
vate/shared bath, climbing/hiking information. Av. Bolognesi #121, 
Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. 


LA CASA DE LA FELIZ ELIZA~Isabel La Catética 1559, (La 
Floresta), Quito, Ecusdor. Tel: 593-2-233602, For only USS4 a night, 
8 friendly place to stay in Quito, Kitchen and laundry facilities, hot 
water and just 2 mins. walk from the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. 
Cafeteria serves real coffice & fresh fruit pies. 

ECUADOR'S FIRST Bed and Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 
NAHUAZO in Bailos on the volcano. Tunqurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal attention. Via al Salado, Tel: 740- 
315. 


HOSTAL ROMA. Safe, clean, beckpackers’ stay in the center of 
Lima. English spoken. Helpful travel-agency Roma tours next door. 
Single: $7—-double: $10. Address: Jiron Ica 326, Lima. Tel: (014)- 
277576 of 277572, FAX 00-51~-14-300601. 


HOSTAL *'LA CASA DE MI ABUELA”* Your home in Arequipa, 
where you can relax in our beautiful garden. Rooms with private bath, 
bungalows with kitchen. Helpful staff, info about tours, Reservations: 
Jeruslén 606, Casilla 700, Arequipa, Peru. Tel: (054) 241206. 
ALANDALUZ -- Ecological Tourism Centre, This centre works with 
Appropriate | Axchitec- 
ture. Excellent food. A rarity and a treat! Puerto Rico, 
Manabi, Ecuador. 
PENSION JOSE LUIS—Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima, 
Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 467177. Located in a nice and quiet suburb of 
Lima. Family atmosphere, comfortable, cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Single US$8, double US$12. Dormitory: USSS. Very friendly, 
owner. 


WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my house; USS8 per night. 
CASAPAXI, Llico 968, Tel: (56\(2)5229947. One block cast off 
METRO Departmental, 0 
EXPLORER'S INN. World records: 573 species birds, 1,150 butter- 
flies, 103 dragonflies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information contact Peruvian Sa- 
fori, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 051-14- 
328866, 


HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. Tel: 27-9033, Lo- 
cated in central downtown. Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room 
$15, Double $20. Includes breakfast. English spoken. 
IN NYC stay in my house $20 per night -- Carey Express Airport Bus 
($4) to my clean safe house. Tom: 718-658-1444. 
PARADISE FOR RENT, Ecuador, S.A.; Oceanfront cabins on iso- 
lated pristine beaches Resort Expedicion Cayo’; Puerto Cayo, Manabi 
- cabins: single family units, two bedrooms, one bath, kitchen,dining 
area, parlor, porch and bar-b-q, $30 p/day/p/person. The best beachfront 
accommodations in Ecuador! Short and long term leasing available. 
Resv/info: Manta: Tel: 611058, FAX 614126, USA 1-800-331-4954; 
Also all inclusive Ecoadventure Tours available, via COMA EXPEDI- 
TIONS. 


COSY APARTMENTS ins private house. Family atmosphere, com- 

fortable, safe, nice and quict location. Very friendly, English-speaking 

owner, Price From $15-$30 p/n per apartment. With cooking and 

laundry facilities. Please contact Jose Luis for reservations. Fr. de 

Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015. 
‘ax: (51-14) 467177. 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBI. Sells unique handmade belts, bags, 
weavings and dolls, all crafted by the Conterén family in whose home 


at 


x 
Tu gopaszawe 
RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART, Tribal artifacts, textiles, 


weavings, 
alpeca rugs, crystals, spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 12189 US 1, 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and primitive 
painters. Gallery exhibitions and private sales. Opportunity for you to 


to Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 


cooperative 
7303 23cd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


(Q64) 237-063 of 222-395. 

Spenish classes only $2 per hour. Teachers can speak English and are 
flexible regarding hours and location of classes. Contect Ramiro 
Pesantez, Benavides 351, Quito, Ecuador. Phone: 593 (2) 565-628. 10 


Nancy Grona, Box 102, Tunnel Hill, GA 30755. 

Leam Spanish and vacation in Cuemavaca, Mexico. Intensive Span- 
ish classes, 2 weeks $220.00. Live with Mexican family or in a 
dormitory, $5. - 18/day. Contact: Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, 
POB 1812, Anthony, NM 88021. Phone/Fax: (915) 886-4802. 
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LEARN BASIC SPANISH for travelers one to one. Accommodation NAME FAVORITE BOOK IN ENGLISH in following S.A. catego- 
with Ecuadorian families. Apartment to rent at beach. Trekking. Bike ties for possible publication in book about books about American 
for hire, (593) 2 529 460. tropics: flora, fauna, exploration, adventure, anthropology, gencral 


e 
SEEKING INFORMATION on advanced courses in Spanish lan” ee eee ee eee i OW IISISt, 


i 

guage and culture in South America. Contact: Gerry Algozer, 449 
West 12th St, Claremont, CA 91711. (Apt. 4 Tornoe, CA 90505 _____ 
ETC - WRITERS WANTED. Have you travelled through South America 4 


with your own vehicle (car, motorbike, bicycle)? I am looking for 
contributors to Through South America: the overlander's guide. 1 
also need contributors for South America by Rail, so if you have 
travelled by train and have information or anecdotes that you'd like to 
share, please write to Hilary Bradt, Bradt Publications, 41 Nortoft 


a Road, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA. 
SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in Latin America — Fly as 5 
courier! Quito $200 r/t; P Guatemala $150 r/t; Santiago $350 SHORTWAVE RADIOS, 9-bank portable radio. AM, FM, Short- 


rit; and many others available in TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly wave. Excellent for travel, great reception, one of the best radios for 


i 5 H the money. $32 p pd, 2 or more $30 each p pd. Money orders only 
newsletter of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as a courier. Send $25 J - 5 
($35 foreign) or$S single issue to: Box 1058, Alston, MA02134-1058, __Please. Order from: Steven Ducote 3023 Pineneedle Drive SA, Sul- 


phur, LA 70663. 
EXCITING RETAIL SHOP in progressive suburb of DC for sale. HIGH FLIGHT PERU, Weteach you all about Hang- and Paragliding. 
Eight years and growing. Art/Craft, lmport/USA, events and gallery. pay ‘ding and P iting. We also ioe tripe t h. 
Creative partnership considered. Ric Simmons, (301) 270-0138, __ out Peru. Contact us at Av Santa Maria 160, Lima 3, TeVFAX: 0051- 
SPAIN--FREE RENT in a 15th century farmhouse in exchange for 14-972343, 
caretaker, restoration work; | hour from Barcelona, Med. Sea, Gary 
Angel, Apartado 9503 Barcelona, Spain Tel (011-343) 210-10-10, 


NAVIGATORS! HP-28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain dead- 
reckoning position after any navigation system fix, time and reduce 
your celestial sights to fix. Calculator, plus the Air/Nautical Almanac, 
and program does it all. Send choice of program and US$18 per 
program to 126 Indian Creek Roed, Ithaca, NY 14850 Includes 
7 

SIERRA BACKPACKS in different sizes, moneybelts, neck pouches, 


briefcases, biking-bags, duffel bags, etc. Let us know what you need lan 
and we'll make it. Also repairs. Contact us when in Peru: Av. Brasil 


POSITION WANTED — Conservationist seeks position with envi- 
ronmentally-active organization in Brazil or Central America. Fluent 
in Portuguese. Contact Jenifer Blomquist, c/o SAEC, 126 Indian 
Creek Rd, Ithaca, NY 14850. 


ELM 


THE BEST LEADERSHIP... 


E xplore the majestic beauty of 
the Himalaya...Discover the 
mystical world of the Inca...Thrill 
to the drama of predator and 


prey across Africa’s game-filled 
plains...Walk the idyllic mountain 
trails of the Alps...Find the Europe 
other tourists never see...Visit 
Stone-age islands lost in time... 


aN 


NOW FOR OUR 
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SEEKINGINFORMATION BOLIVIAN NATIONAL PARKS-Uila | For Brochure or additional Information, please contact 
Ulla, Sajama, Beni, etc. Reports on conditions, wildlife, protection, R.D. Tucker, PO Box 500, Cochebamba, Bolivia 
Gregory Frux, 84 Forsyth Street 2F, New York,NY | Fax 581-42-82558 


801 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, CA 94710 
800-368-2794 OR 415-548-0420 


A OYA FAS MS TAN wh 


Va bse hia 2S EXPLORE THE UNEXPLORED 100-PAGE CATALOG is 
NEED PICTURES/INFORMATION on Puguio, Dept. Ayacucho, Py 
Peru, to share with our Peruvianson. Write/call Betsy Swartz, 4 Duke with f Na 4 
St,, New Freedom, PA 17349, (717) 235-3745. INKA-RAY Adventures v N 
LAND FOR SALE on island of Guanaja, 30 miles off mainland of | We offer unique and varied programs to nature enthusi- | PV) * 
Honduras, 10 acres w/ coconut & fruit trees. 500 ft of sandy beach. asts of all ages and nationalities; custom-tailored high oO WILDERNESS 
Electicity, $60,000. For furtherinformation contact: Mary Monterroso/ | Andean treks, exotic bird watching expeditions, trips to a | Py N 
OJ, Gould, Sandy Bay, Roatan, Honduras. Phone: (from U.S.)011- | Jungle camp on the Rio Chapare for white water rafting, to | ji 
504-451263, remote inca Indian villages, and to warm mineral springs. y! ii [2 AV F | 

a 

nf 

“ 
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10002-5128. 
CONTACTS IN SOUTH AMERICA wanted as resources/support 


for an independent adventure to all countries (including Easter/ 

Galapagos Islands). Write/call: John Rashak; PO #393; Whitehouse 

Station, NJ 08889 USA, (201) 534-5882. 

2=os==| DISCOVER ECUADOR 
i Joachi i 13,A-8750J 

Austria, Europe. 

TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of openings in 

aeons alone Cia anal WITH PAMIR - ADVENTURE TRAVELS 

ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCIATION We organize trips for individuals or groups 

(ASATE)) - gives all kinds of tourist information you may need ‘ 

when traveling to Argentina, Discounts, sightseeing, accommoda- - Adventures: 

tions, Contact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos a 2 * . 

Aires, Arentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 541-3427. | © Mountain trekking and climbing 

EXPERIENCED official tourist guide, Recommended by S.A. Hand- H 

book. Best vane wet Re ier perimagienag bes around Z Jungle Exploration 

Tnijillo and Chiclayo. Contact: Clara Bravo, Huayna Capac 54 H H 

Trujillo, Peru, Tel: (O44) 243347. pny ee fe ¢ River Rafti ng 

SINGLE GENTLEMEN! Explore life’s most exciting adventure-- e Mountain Bike 

ROMANCE! 1,000’s of young, pretty So. & Cent. Americanas seek i. ps 

lifemates. Send $.A.S.E. for free info. to: INTL. FRIENDS; 444 - Galapagos Island. Economic and luxurious tours 

Brickell Av.; Suite $1-140(SA); MIAMI, FL 33131. - Cultural To 

HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima or Quito empty- ultu urs 

handed, We are alwa: fi 

Sek eae te a Bak pa oe ee !Ecuador a natural adventure; 

room, contact: South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 


Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488, Write or call: Juan Leon Mera 721 y Veintimilla 
ton Working in Eeondo Pra Bolivia sappot reach comm P.O. Box: 17-16-190 CEQ 
Cobdees us ae issacthis. Woe Posdante iat [1G Phone: 542605 - 547576 


Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


Fax: 593-2-547576 
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DISCOVER AMERICAS 


JOIN THE ADVENTURE 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS BEGAN 


NEARLY 500 YEARS AGO 


Américas is a lively and enjoyable source of information about the multiple cultures of 
Latin America and the Caribbean with articles on history, science, art, cinema, literature and 
lifestyles. 

Américas is published by the Organization of American States six times a year in 
separate but identical English and Spanish editions. It is an excellent tool for both teachers 
and students. 


Don’t miss the boat . . . Subscribe now! 


One year $15.00 Address orders to: Américas Subscription Service 
PO. Box 2103 
Two years $27.00 Knoxville, lowa 50198 
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Order Form 


Visa, Discover and Mastercard Customers call 
1-800-274-0568 


If calling for information only, please call 
(607) 277-0488 


Membership 
Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, 
or to your whole family. See page 1 for a partial list 
of benefits. 


Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add 
US$5 for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 
shipment; Members/Subscribers in all other foreign 
countries, add $6 for surface shipment of magazine, 
$15 for air shipment. 


Regular US$30 CJ Couple US$40 
Contributing $60 C) Couple  , $90 
Supporting $120 [1] Couple $180 
Life sooo LO Couple $900 
Afterlife $6,000 LJ Couple $9,000 
Subscription only $18 [] Two years $30 


OOoOoOoOoO 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or 
use of Club Services. 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 

Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to which 
shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 

USS$5 & under.......... $1.50 $75.01 to $100 ......... $6.50 
$5.01 to $10 ........000 $2.50 $100.01 to $150 ....... $8.00 
$10.01 to $25 ........08 $3.50 $150.01 to $200 .....$10.00 
$25.01 to $50 «oc $5.00 $200.01 to $250 ..... $12.00 
$50.01 to $75... $5.75 Over $250 ......cscsee0e $14.00 


When shipping to more than one address, add $2 to Postage 
and Handling, Air Delivery by UPS Blue Service, or by 
First Class to Alaska, Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. Next 
Day Air (Continental U.S. only), add $12. 


Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 
Foreign Orders 


PEGA oy Vics oc Masierserd spore te coed dig 
paying isa or Mastercard, specify air or surface mail, 
and we will add the correct amount to your credit card. 


rhe ie ake Ring fein pies ye othe 
lus postage so you can 

Foreign and taceaey orders oma be in US. funds 
drawn on a bank with a U.S. office. 


To help us serve you better... 
Gift Certificates are available in any denomination; 
US$10.00 minimum. 
The Fine Art of Giving 
Send a Gift Membership. - desbearmgc sah i iene Sed 
the penon of your choise Simply specify their name 


and the items you want shipped in the "Ship to” 
section to the right. 


eee 


Send 
South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 


cig epg Sb OS ae a ge : 

Quantity Item # Item Name Price | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) | 

Postage and Handling | 

Membership | 

Gift Membership | 

Please check the | 

appropriate boxes: TOTAL US$ 

[) New Address | 

(1) New Member or Subscriber l 
(-] Renewing, Membership # 

(]Don't exchange my name with other organizations | 

Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): | 

Number: | 

Expires: Signature: | 

Or call 1-800-274-0568 | 

Ordered by: | 

Address: 3 

City/State/Zip: l 

Telephone: | 

| 

Ship to: (only if different from ‘‘Ordered by”? above) | 

Name: | 

Address: | 

City/State/Zip: | 

Items: | 

For New Members: | 

Profession/Interests: | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

e3 | 


yment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank to: 
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At Last there's 


Mastering Spanish II 


Go Native! 


Act Now and get inon the Club’s first ever We ‘I/-Die- 
Before-We-Go-Out-Of-Business sale with the Club’s 
unique /f-You-Can’t-Pass-As-A-Native-Spanish- 
Speaker-With-These-Tapes-You-Never-Had-A-Chance- 
In-The-First-Place guarantee. 


Yes, now there's Mastering Spanish II for all you many 
thousands (well, at least hundreds) who bought Mastering Span- 
ish I. 

Was Mastering Spanish I all we said it was? You bet. So take 
it from us, Mastering Spanish II is even better. Why better? It’s 
more advanced. This is the language course for all of you who are 
already proficient in Spanish and need only nail down total (or 
near total) mastery. With Mastering Spanish II you can *‘Go 
Native.’’ Graduates of Mastering Spanish II are, as we speak, 
passing as Peruvians, Argentines, Chileans, holding down sensi- 
tive undercover jobs, and translating technical tracts. Best of all, 
they're fluently warbling sweet nothings into the receptive ears of 
adoring mates, sweet nothings like, "My little wumble-bumble,” 
and , "Google-Woolums" or even, "Woogle wombie." Now that’s 
fluency. 

Developed by the U.S. Government's Foreign Institute at 
exhorbitant tax payer expense, it can now be yours by paying again 
a modest surcharge. 


Misa, S20 BR aon Gan 


Don’t stop now with the job half done. Total fluency is now 
enticingly within your grasp. Reach out (or more precisely shell 
out) and for the attractive price of $75 for members or $79.95 for 
non-members, (plus $5.75 postage and handling), Mastering 
Spanish II can be yours while supplies last. Are supplies short? 
Well no, but you never know. 

With the ‘‘Go Native’’ Mastering Spanish II language pro- 
gram, you’ll soon be ready to ‘‘reach out and paw somebody.” 
Twelve seventy-five minute tapes with fat lesson book. ‘ 

Mastering Spanish II too advanced for you? We still have 
Mastering Spanish I. 

Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 

Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 
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